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BAklLely, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 
Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


specialty. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


W/7.& # SLOANE, 
ARTISTIC CARPETINGS 


NOVELTIES IN 
AXMINSTER, WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, ann TAPESTRY. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 
BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS., 
NEW YORK. 


[ESTABLISHED 1866, ] 


N? VELTIES IN CARPETS, 
STANDARD, FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC, 
RUGS, MATS and WINDOW-SHADES., 
Communications Solicited. 
H. A. HARTLEY & CO., Boston, MAss. 
% TO 105, WASHINGTON STREET. 


OXLE Y, GIDDINGS & ENOS, — 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS-FIXTURES, 
ART METAL- WORK, 


CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


Special designs and estimates furnished upon 
application. 


Architects’ patronage most respectfully solicited. 


224-230 CANAL STREET, 


120-126 WALKER Fae | New York. 


r ASPINWALL & SON, 


~ ripti for Fi Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
TILES“ @oeen eee 
MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 

Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YorRK. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 
NEW SETS JUST ISSUED. 
Set No. 5, 26 Views of Elegant Residence Interiors. 
” « 6 96 “ Suburban Homes, (of moderate cost.) 
“ « 7°96 “ Chicago and Milwaukee Residences, 
(just built). 
$12.00 per set. $10.50 unmounted. 

Freights paid if Cash accompanies your Order. 
J. W. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
146 La SALLE S?T., CHICAGO, 








O#0 BUILDING STONE CO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
12T SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 

247 BROADWAY, New YorRK, N. Y. 
350 FirTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
49 FirTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


SPANISH TILES “NOLLA’S.” 

The best colors and hardness ever produced in 

Flooring Tiles. Original Designs for every Work, 
FEKNANDO MIRANDA, Sole Agentin U.S. 

92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 





CHARLES R. YANDELL & CoO.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ILLUMINATED LEATHERS 
AND HAND-PAINTED WALL-PAPERS, 
Select Textile Fabrics, Choice Furniture, 
Dealers in Antique Spanish Leathers, Bric-a-brac, etc. 
DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 

No. 6 East Eieuteents Sr., New Yor. 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


Established 1817. 
OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CoO., 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


CARPETINGS AND RUGS® 


Correspondence specially invited. 
558 WASHINGTON STREET, BosToN, MASS. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 
WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 


MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


MERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. (Limited.) 
OFFICE & SALESRUOM, 116 WEST 23D ST., N. Y. 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration, 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
For MANTELS, HEARIHS, WAINSCOTING, ETC. 
‘AMES P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 SouTH FouRTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Sz YSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 


For SIDEWALKS, FLoors, CELLARS, Roors, Etc. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE, 
DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 
ACTINOLITE ROOFS, 
29 ( Arcade Bldg, 
Waverley Plce,} E. H. WOOTTON ; R’ms14,16&17, 
New YORK. ) N.Y. Mastic Works. (CHICAGO. 


MINTON'S TILES. 

PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 

For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enam:>lled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscotiny, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


ROBERT C. FISHER, 
Successor to FISHER & Brrp, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 
97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET. 


Established 1830, NEW YORK. 





WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
H1iGH ART MAJOLICA TILES fur Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, ete. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILEs for Hearths, Stoves, 
Wainscoting, ete. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 
New Pattern Book and Price List just issued. 


RENDLE'S 
HORTICULTURAL AND 


ae WORKS. 
SKY Lig hia [8, PLANT-HOvsEs, 


.* GRAPERIES, WINTER-GARDENS, ETC., 
Erected and Glazed, on 


RENDLE’S PATENT “ACME” SYSTEM. 
For Illustrated Catalogues, Estimates, etc., address, 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, BROADWAY & WALL ST. 
NEW YORK. 


YVHITTIER MACHINE CoO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 
STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT STREET, Boston, 


A. C. WHITTIER, Treas. 


ra S. GRAVES & SON, 


CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE ANID DURABLE 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEw YORE 
New YORK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 


CTOKES & PARRISH, 


30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Hydraulie and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, - - 95 & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


RANE’S 
VICTORIOUS HYDRAULIC AND HIGH 
SPEED STEAM 


ELEVATORS. 


New York OFFice, 92 & $4 LIbeRTY ST. 
Boston OFFICE, ROOM 83 MASON BUILDING. 
CricaGoO WorKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON ST. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 





For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, ete 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New YORK, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA; 
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Be Vy, SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
8. D. Hicks & Son, ° ° ° Boston. 
M. Halliday, . . ” New York City. 
Bruce, Cook & Co., ° ° 

Sidney Shepard & Co., ° ° Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wasson & Martin, ° . . ° Albany, N. Y. 
Hoy & Co., ° r ° Albany, N. Ze 
Reardon, Ennis & Co., ° ° ° Troy, N. ve 
Troy Stamping Works, . ° ° Troy, N. ¥. 
Chas. Millar & Son, ° ° . Utica, N. Y 
W. H. Scott, Portland, Me 


POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S PATENT 


Hxpanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


The ORIGINAL and only LEGITIMATE EXPANDING CONDUC- 
TOR in the market, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY 
, TESTED in all the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNI- 
im, TED STATES and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally 
im) THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


"a Hy) Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


CARD. 


| B. G, Carpenter & Co., . 
The Miller Lron Co., . . . 


. Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

Providence, RK. L 
Sanford Bros., é ° ° ° - Newark, N. J. 
Knisely & Miller ° ° ° ° ° Chicago 
J.C. McFarland & Co.,. ° ° - Chicago, DL 
Wm. Fuller&Co., . ° Baltimore, Md. 
W. R. Allen & Co., . ° . San Francisco, Cal. 
Bakewell & Mullius, . js . Salem, Ohio. 
Biersack & Neidermeyer, » Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Blodgett & Clapp Co. ° Hartford, Conn. 
° . Worcester, Mass. 


By decisions of the U.S. Circuit Courts the E xeclusive Right to manufacture Expanding Conductors of 
any and all designs, was secured to WILLIAM AUSTIN, and Austin, OBpYKE & Co. are the only par- 
ties authorized to manufaeture under Austin’s Letters Patent, — all others will be considered and treated as 


INFRINGERS. 





THE ONLY REAL 


Expanding Conductor, 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


The IRWIN & REBER 
PATENT 


Expandi ater Conducter 
andre. ot . : 
8. S. 8S. Conductor Co. - 


LIMITED, aaa | 
47 Federal St., Allegheny, Pa. chee th 
= 


Tre Sranprne Seam al-}) J 
lows of an easy and secure} | ff 
fastening, keeping the pipe} ) fj 
far enough from the wall tof, 
make any overflow from the 
eave pipe or head, run down} | 
the spout, and not the wall ; 
and will open, in case of 
freezing, so as to prevent 
bursting, and still remain 
double-locked and water-} 


tight. 



















PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 

E. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines, 
New York; J. S. Thorn, Philadel hia; John G. Het- 
zell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, Chicago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackeltop Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull @ 
Cozzens Man’f’g Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others 


ALFRED BOOTE, 


East 19th Street, New Work. 


TILES 


Of all descriptions, from 


MINTON'S, MAW'S, and BOOTE & COS. 


MOSAICS in Stock and made to order from any 
design. Large Stock of 


Mantels, Grates, & Open Fireplaces. 


Special designs made to suit customers free of charge. 
Experienced men — | to set Mantels, 
Grates, and Tiles. 


MINTON, HOLLINS & CO., 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
The original and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 
Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, Majolica, Printed 
and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, Hearths, 
Mantels, Furniture, &c. Lllustrated sheets 
of newest designs just issued. 


SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, 
No. 1325 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BEST CONDUCTOR OF ALL, 
Ritchie’s Patent Spiral Lock-Seam Pipe, 
NO SOLDERED JOINTS. 

BOSTON SPIRAL-TUBE WORKS, LAMB & RITCHIE, Proprietors. 


See our Advertisement last week. 





A L. FAUCHERE & CO. 


Office and Warerooms, 


433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


estimates furnished on application. . 





Dtained Glass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer. 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 
N. Y. Office: 26 Warren St., LINSLEY PIKE & CO. 





EST. L ON DON, 






ENG.. 1854. 





Works, 20 W. 4th St., N. ¥. 





ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOOKS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 








T)EALY & MILLET*= 


STAINED: GLASS - AND 
INTERIOR - DECORATIONS 
923-225 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


T SMALL (COST. Send for Tiustrated Cata- 
a ~: and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


| ¥: C. YOUNG PHILADELPHIA en 


AGENTS WANTED FVERYWHERE. 











Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in all kinds of | 





Atained Glass. 


SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


For ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION. 


Memorial Windows a specialty. 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 














AALAND 1% 
KELLEY & COMPANY, 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC 


STAINED GLASS, 


27 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


-WORKERS 
MEGAIs in BRASS, BRONZE, 
_RYRADUA WDA & STERLING SILVER. 
AKTISTIC STAINED G GL ASS 


J & R, LAMB, 59 CARMINE noe NEW YORK. 














34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B’ WAY. 
EW Yo RK.. 





Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 








PHILADELPHIA-STAINED-GLASS -WORKS, 
FR SGROVES SOSTEIEY 
Ccclesinstit- 2th) oncaeid 


T STAINED-GLASS: 




















Forty-Eight. 
GEO. R. CLARKE & CoO., 


Art Furnishing Rooms, 
48 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Stained Glass Designers & Workers. 
Tiles for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Facings, etc. Tiles 
designed and painted to order. Marquetry Floors. 
Furniture Designers and Manufacturers. De- 
signs and estimates furnished on applica- 
tion. Glass works on the premises 





















imag] "WM: COULTER & SON: | 
ies 101 & IOS E28? ST° os 
Zi CINCINNATI-O + 








REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Successors TO CooK, REDDING & Co., 








Manufacturers of 


STAINED GLASS 


IN ALL ITS VARIETIES. IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


of our own importation furnished in any quantity 
and cut to size. 


146 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS, 
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REPRESENTED BY 
New York, Caryl Coleman, No. 9 East 17th St. Detroit, Wm. Wright, Fort St. W. 
Boston, C. A. Vellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Cincinnati, C. S. Rankin & Co., West Pear! St. 
Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. 





“tiene, ms.” LOW’S ART TILES 
Chelsea, Mass. | 2 

Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. 

Chicago, Henry Dibblee, 266 and 268 Wabash Ave. | Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. | L ouisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 


| Baltimore, Baltimore Mantel Co., No. Howard St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
| San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. | Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. Furniture Co., East 


Water Street. 














_ A tained. Glass. 





Decorators. 





C. H. GEORGE, Importer. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


Exclusive Upholstery Goods and 
Decorations. 
152 Sth Avenue, New Work. 











33 East {7th Street, New York. 


Contracts taken large or small for 


MEMORIAL STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 
Stained Glass of Every Description, 


Mosaic, Repoussée, Wood Carvings, Embroideries, 
and Hangings, for either 


Ecclesiastical or Domestic Purposes, 
and every kind of Interior Decoration for Public or 
Private Buildings. 
Examples of Mr. La Farge’s work may be seen at :— 
Trinity Church, Boston, St. homas’s Church, N. Y. 
Memorial Hall, Harvard College. The Brick Chureh, 
N.Y. Garfield Memorial, at Williams College. 
And the following private residences : — 

W. H. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, N. Y. Cyrus 
W. Field. S.J. Tilden, N.Y. F. L. Ames, Boston. 




















PAINTED TAPESTRIES, 


Plush and Panels. 
Estimates furnished. Cc. 8S. SAMUEL & CO., 
42 West 23d Street, New York. 








Be 195722 naoison stra RUTZLER & BLAKE, 


Bea ierNXeer. ILLS HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 


= Steam Heating Apparatus, 


S.S. MARSHALL & BROS., 170 & 172 Centre St., New York. 


ot > of » =F] 
sre E. RUTZLER, G. W. BLAKE, 


STAINED GLASS. Established 1871. 
No. 62 CEDAR AVENUE, ALLEGHENY, Pa 
























Established 1854. 





CHOICE FURNITURE. 
UNIQUE FRESCOES. 
MOSAIC GLASS. 
INTERIOR WOOD- WORK 


LOW’S ART TILES. ‘ess? 


For Fire-Places, Hearths, Wainscoting, &c. 


New York Office, CARYL COLEMAN, Agent, 9 East 17th St., between Broadway & Sth Ave., N.Y. 


MANTELS AND GRATES. 


Fine Brass Grates, F nders, Andirons, Fire-Sets, etc. 


General O6n Sccauemah as, nn 


For Halls, Vestibules, Conservatories, Hotels, Banks, etc. Tile Facings and Hearths. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 


Stable Fittings, Weather-Vanes, Crestings, Fountains, Vases, Drinking-Fountains, Chairs, Settees. 


HENRY DIBBLEE, 266 & 268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Draughting Instruments, 


SUPPLIES FOR ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN, 


— AGENTS FOR — 


H. EDGAR HARTWELL 
28 West 23d St., N. Y¥. City. 
ART DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS. 











FROST*& ADAMS, 
BOSTON 


eee an ft en a 
we 
— pa a 


a 


a Tt <a 
———————— 


—————- Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph and Levy's 
Blue-Process Paper. 


Copies taken by the Levy Blue Copying Process. 


An Examination of our Catalogues is solicited. 





W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 

Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 
DECORATOR. 

440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


FrRANK_ HILL SMITH, 


171 1-2 TREMONT STREET, 
BGAN oko 06k40 660? dhecnekbeie as MASS 


MODELLING, CARVING & DESIGNING 


For Interior and Exterior Decoration. 
Bronze, Wood, Plaster, Stone and Marble. 


J. HOLMES, Hotel Chapman Boston. 
OTTO GAERTN ER, 
Fresco Painter, Interior Decorator. 


47 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 














Established A. D. 1848. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITSsBRANCHES, 


28 School Street, ®ooms 10 & 11, Boston, Mass, 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R.I. 





WALKER & THOMPSON, 


Decorative Art Leather and 
LEATHER PAPER. 


Embossed, Illuminated and Plain Leather-Work of 
all kinds, for Furniture and Interior 
Decorations, 


No. 4 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





{Established 1816.) 


WILLIAM STRUTHERS & SONS, 


Contractors for the Marble-Work of new City Hall, 
Philadelphia, 


Importers, Workers and Dealers in 


Marbles, Granites 


AND OTHER STONES. 
Agents for the Caén Stone and 
Aubigny Quarries, France. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


we ae Ww so a Specialty. 
STRUTHERS & SONS. 


Parquet 2% 


a grooved 
Wood 00 p the European styles. Also 


D CARPET 


r Orname 0 w ood F loors, 5.16 inch thick 5-16 inch thick 
for rooms of a cin in new and old houses 
Wem ake & specialty of. ‘these goods for Floors, 
Wainse oting, Ww alls and av e lin bo th 
Plain and ¢trnamental. ¢ Sw the 
largest variety, large cout ateutk ¢ » hand, a ad 
the largest factory in the U. S.as well'as a 
larve saw mill wd fagtery in a first-class time 
ber country, devo el this business, 
and defy « > quality of 

nls. Sen ul ® mh od mane 
and the si Ze « Imat 
JOHN Ww BOUGHTON. 1118 Market St. Phila. Pa 















UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


— OF — 


Architectural Subjects, 
Also, WORKS OF OLD AND MODERN irri 
IN PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ETC 
Send 6-cent stamp for Catalogue of 5,000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Mention this paper. 338 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
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Potter's Mortar 


Material. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


P. O. BOX 35. 














EDWARDS & COMPANY, 
(PATENT) Elevators 
Annunciators, =lectric Bells anc Annunciators, 
’ AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. and 
Electric, | Eatimates tor Hinstrie, Bells, Annnnciators, Speaking Tebes, | Helsting 
GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. H 
Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St Office: 41 Beaver St. WN. Y. Machinery. 





STEPHEN A, MORSE. Cc. M.WILLIAMS, EDWIN F. MORSE, 


CLEM & MORSE, 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Hydraullo Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passenger 
d Freight Eley tore, Dumb- Waiters, 
Automatic Ha tch-Doors, etc. 

Sole owners of the right to _ Hat e Heebner Patent Governor to 
Elevators and Hoisting Machinery. Send for Illustrated Circular, 
Nos. 411 and 413 Che Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 





Architectural Iron and Jail Works. Fireplaces 
Architectural IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, ’ 
' Tron Railings and Verandas, | Ash-Traps 
Iron and Jail} sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, ’ 


JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, and 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings 


| 
{ 


M. CLEMENTS, G t 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohia ra es. 





EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 


Manutacturers of 


PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 
Grates of all kinds, 
Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








G. L. Swett & Company, Inlaid Floors and 
Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamenta Borders, 
Architectural | SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. 
er Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, , 
Sheet - Metal Galvanized- Iron Ventilators. Roofing, etc. tings 
IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
’. B.— We warrant our Skylights to be Fire and Storm-Proof. 
Work Tey are the best made and are in use by the Heliotype Printing Sideboards, 
Co., Notman Photographic Co., U. S. Sub-Treasury ond Pest Ofice,| Bookcases, 
and nearly all the principal buildings in Boston. Counters.etc. 


| 295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 





W. E. WHEELER, 


Successor to R. M. Hubbard & Co. 
Established 1874. 
Manufacturer of Mubbard’s Patent 


ual ‘Inlaid Floors and Border. 


The most beautiful and durable floor made. Hundreds of them 

in the finest houses in the count Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 

Fine dwelling, office, and hotel nteriors and Art Furniture from 

special — Drawings and estimates furnished on application. 
84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 








BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO. 
Cement, |Best English Portland Cement.| j.,, 


Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
Portland, New York Office: No. 7 Bowling Green. Structures. 


Also Roman Cements, Fire-Brick, Felt, etc. 


BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 


WS. Exoinese. 
| Omice, “a, ek y's Pemberton — Boston. 


WROUGHT IRON TRUSSE 
BOX AND PLATE GIRDERS & BEAMS 


| For sustaining roofs, floors, walls, and other loads of all kinds, 
| designed and built. Our long experience embraces the designin 

| and construction of many wrought-iron structures, | ant 
| small, a conspicuous example of which may be examined in the 
| wrought-iron trusses for roofs and floors of the Exhibition Build- 
| ing of the N. E, Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston. 





Selenitic Fire-Proof Building Co., 
Mathews Wharf, Marginal St., Chelsea. 
CEMENT ROBERT JACKSON, Manager. Peerless 

’ The above Company are open to supply Hollow Blocks for fire- 
proof construction, in any thickness from three to six inches, Colors for 
SELENITIC. rfectly dry and well seasoned and superior to any blocks in the 

per ton market. These blocks have been submitted to extreme M 
tests for tire, by the Mass. Mechanic’s Charitable Association and ortar. 
have withstood a compression test, by the U.S. testing machine, 
of 662 Ibs. to the square inch. A large stock always on hand. 





PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOAN MATTHEWS, 
First Avenne, Twery-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streew 
Secorative NEW YORK. 

Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND Buasrt. Steam 
Glass by Decoratrve Glass from Late Designs Executed by 
Sand Blast or Embossing Processes in & Heating. 

Sand Blast. Superior Manner. 
' SHEET AND PLATS GLASS GROUND TO ORDER 


Sant tow atee 





T. H. BROOKS, 
AROHITECTURAL IRON-WORE, 
ORNAMENTAL DIRECT RADIATORS, 
IMPROVED INDIRECT RADIATORS, 





Cleveland, Ohio. 








THE TAHANTO MANUFACTURINC COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Decorative Articles in Metal.| sven wrrn 


Friezes, Panels, Mantel-Facings, Bas-Reliefs, &c., from Original Designs or those furnished, for the in- 


* 
terior Decoration of Dwelling-Houses, Public Buildings, Hotels, Elevator-Cabs, Parlor and Passenger 
Cars, Steamers, &c., in Copper, Brass, Bronze, and Silver, reproducing with exact fidelity natural objects nel 


or other models. 


furniture and interiors. 
sa Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished on application. 


42 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 


Special attention is called to the reproductions from natural leaves and flowers in the panels and tiles for W al 


E. V. R. THAYER, President. 8S. L. HOLDREGE, Treasurer. 


A HOUSE 








As indicated, 

is warm in winter 
and cool in summer; 
all sound is deadened; 
there is no thoroughfare for 





JANENTZKY & WEBER, 


Draughtsmens Supplies. 


Blue-Print Papers. Drawing Papers, Mathematical Instruments, Drawing 


» Architectural and Fresco Designs. 
Artists Materials Generally. 


1125 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


rats, mice or other vermin; 






the spread of fire is checked 
and dampness is kept out. 


Wholesale Price at Works, 
One Square, 2 inches thick, $4.00. 








ROSENBERC’S 


ARCHITECTURAL FINISH, sHevtisc. 


For Sale in Boston by WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS, D. ROSENBERG & SONS, Man’f’s., 734-740 E 14th St., N. ¥, 







Sample and Circular Free, 


U.S. MINERAL WOOL Co, 


22 Cortlandt St,, New York. 


‘lc. B. COBURN & CO., 


145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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i a wire, WIRE LATHING, 


e ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
PASSENGER = FREIGHT ELEVATORS, Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouscs. 


J f 1 ti ed i ti 
inn ctetk, Gavald Bipriaese Sogesealg. Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. er IT is POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. @ 
Safety Hlevators, WIRE LATHING possesses the following qualities : 


ag 

















— IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
E, Pas e, ME ILL ROPER AIR ENGINE IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APFLIED. 
$0. 93 Washington St., New York. PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 
E. BREWER, 


= lastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 
er Hydraulic Passenger and Freight 9 elev ators, HE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom Hovse 
Hydraulic Dumb-Waiters, Freight el Hand Elevators, Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 

1St., Boston 149 Broadway, N. Y¥ It is indorsed by the leadivg Insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 
267 Feisent 6t., Send ‘ier Cireular. Oo ny Full information given on application to the 


LOUISVILLE CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 
— MACHINE AND ELEVATOR WORKS, 68 Beekman Street, New York. 148 Lake Street, Chicago. 


SULZER & VOGT, Proprietors, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of \ SHINGLE ST ANS ATLANTIC 


5 ELEVATORS, LINSEED DILAND CHERPER ALSO White Lead and Linseed Oil, 


Nos. 717 to 731 East Main St., 
Between dat ont Cotter, LUEVILLS, wt Ta CABG JE 53 ON. ST. ROBERT COLGATE & CO., 


i roe STEN) 287 Pearl Street, New York. 


28 



























































Hand-Hoists operated with ropes or cranks. BURDITT & WILLIAMS, Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
onsen) yy ~~ i gaan 20 Dock Square, Specifications figured ae orders filled in all 
GEO. C. HOWARD. BOSTON. markets. 
Pe Works, 1763 Barker Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
om New York Office, 12 Cortlandt Street. thi St P 
3 ington Steam Pumps. 
on. 
HOISTING OF VARIOUS TYPES AND PATTERNS. 
J Machinery Exslusively, SPECIAL PATTERNS 
mn. STEAM, HYDRAULIC For Railway Water Stations, House Tank Service, Hy- 
HAND POWER draulic Elevators, etc. 
iS 
ts, ELEVATORS. HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
n Send for. Catalogne and Prices. ~ NEW YORK, A BOSTON, 
n : CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
he ‘J, W, REEDY, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
~f 580 to 68 Canal SE. New York.“ 88 to 01 TIllncle Bt. Cieago, asain 
— Cash Capital.............+0-++5 ++ ++-1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance......... 635,741.16 
a Reserve for all other Liabilities, 96,655.57 
WOE BURMRRS 0000 ccc ccccccccccccccce 832,744.56 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. Total Assets, January 1,1882.... 2,565,141.29 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Are hitect and Building News. 














United : | New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 






































ho States BRICK. — P M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Bualders and Contractors.) 
Mutual Common: Cargo afloat. | 
ACCIDENT a BS HAGA DS DS vent ucnvervececeesosce $2 50 @ $3 50 Eastern ee rd Hard 
SOO oc vecccsccccccceseseccsesees 450@ 550 750 @8 00 650@ 7! 8 00@ 850 
“4 a Bay State Hard | | Salmon 
’ way, oD Serer rere Terror 525@ 575 9 00 | 5 00@ 6 00 | 
N.Y, Uaverstraw Bay ............+- , 575 @ 625 Domestic Com. | Indiana ae Stretchers } 
“ DR . ckeunneertbivees 625@ 650 800@ 900 | 1600@2800 | 11% @14 005 
Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Pressed | 
Fronts: 19 00 @ 20 00 2500 @ 3000 20 00 @ 24 00 § 
Owobom, BEOWRs oo ccecccccccvcscce 13 @ 14 00 Philadelphia eapesee 
e fom Diigd tucinsede steers 14@1500 | 40 00@ 45 00 —_— | arta 
ee ceseies "aia Aneta 14 @ 15 00 Phila. mould } — —_ — 
YY Cc .. POSBOd..... 2.205. seeeeees 50 00 @ 80 00 § 2200 @ 3500 | cease 
4 TET \Y\\: Chicago Moulded...............+. 65 00 @ 350 00 | 
‘ NV Baltimore ....... steer eeeseseees oes 37@ 4100 | pe 00@ ‘ccdeieuiile 
To Architects and Builders. Save one-half the te: at oo. By Ap yd 42008 | ——— 
usual cost of Accident Insurance by insuring in the licen ama a @ 27 00 « @e | go008 ree 
United States Mutual Accident Association, BE eR aue easton atheists Glens Falls | 95 00 @ } 
320 and 322 Broadway, New York. The oldest, largest,] wouided: Mould | 60 00 @ 100 00 | Wee 
on est and surest Mutual Accident Association in Clark’ 8 Glens Falls — Red. wees | 25 00 @ 27 00 30 00 @ 35 00 20 @ aoe 
the World. Insures against accidents at half the “th Ry 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 @ 40 00 235 @ } 
rates of stock companies. Architects or Draughts-| white “  Moldye... 45 00@ 6000 | 4500@6000 | 5500@ 6500] 
men, having office duties only, can receive $10,000 in- Enamelled: /mp. , . @ .. sees | 
surance with $50 weekly indemnity at a cost of about | “Ynamelled (edge.)-..-..-<+.-+-. 85 00 @ 100 00 @ @ 100 00 | { @ 70 
$25 per annum, or half that amount of insurance at 4 | 4 _ Be | Dom 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ 90 00 @ 115 00 @ @ 125 00 1 @ & 
corresponding rates. Architects or Master Builders, . i 
supervising only, may receive $4,000 insurance with | CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(P cask.) am 
r 20 weekly indemnity. Annual cost, $12. Chicago Lime in bulk............ 65 @ 75 | 
How to become a member: — Write for Circular and . >» Sere ons 80 @ 90 
- Application-Blank, and when received fill out your Rosendale Cement.............. s0@ 110 | @ 150 Not Sold. 125@ 165 
application, enclose $5 and forward it to the Secretary Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville, | | 
ls at New York, on receipt of which a policy will be MN gi da csaddcsinvadeses Not sold. | Not sold. 1 25 | Not sold, 
promptly mailed to you. Portland (English). . 260@ 310 @ 320 ‘ 300 ”W@ 350 
r (Saylor’s Am 20;@ 240 | 2 50 @ 3 00 3 00 25 @ 300 
° y | @ 
® ™ (Dyckerhotf) coe] 275 g 315 | 300@ 350 375 300@ 32 
3 ty sa ey Seon 350@ 375 Not sold. 4 25 450 @ 
‘ 2 z So ” (St ne _p emis a | 27 @ 300 | Not sold. sold. | Not sold 
d 5, g eS K. B. & 8. (Eng) Portland. ehwnbas 285@ 310 | 3 35 @ 3.50 | 300 @ 325 
: Burham sseee 260@ 280 315@ 335 275@ 300 
S . Os ar) Vorwohler.......eseseceeeees reece 26@ 32 | 7a 30 @ 325) 
* German (Fewer)............. «+. | 250@ 270 | 315@ 335) 315@ 335) 
4g 5 aw * Be Cs dts ccsxnidteee | 250@ 280 | 300@ 350 315@ 335, ,W@ 3B 
. Bee occ ceesdscessvecccccees | 1 65 Not sotd. 
a = 4 Hydraulic Lime of Teil.......... | 350@ 400 Not sold. | 
uo} 5 Cen. sc adenine acranesQuee 275@ 300 @ 320 275 @ 325 35 @ 3 60 
a! - KROMG'S GORTES «00600 005 00 scceesee | §00@ 600 @ 750 750@ 900) 6 50 7 00 
i 
8 oe —= 5 Pe ar nkdeupssenerbeee | 925@ 1025 @u50) «110 @ 1250} 11 50 @ 1200 
Lime: cane 
4 Bb oO = Rockland and Rockport, Com.). | @ 100 @ 110 Not sold. | 100@ 125 
o 2 bal Rockland and Rockport, finish.. | @ 120 @ 115 Not sold. : ; 
~ cs State, com. cargo rates (nom. bes 5 @ 80 Not sold. Not sold. | Not soil, 
° State. finishing pen > 100 Not sold. | Not sold. | Not sold. 
o Plaster of Paris (caleined.)...... | 180@ 135 170@ 1% @ 175| 160@ 22 
ig ~~ Rae 150@ 165 @ 225 @ 200) 223@ 250 
4 Hair (Cattle) P bush.............. 11@ 2 | @ 3 30@ 35) 22 3" 
Ns Sondh own vue cae | 2@ 3 | 30 iz @ 40) m he 
GD FES Gis dks aris 0 ines Geos 100@ 125 | 150 00@ 125 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.)| a < i een mena 
Granite : (Maine) @ 60 
Limestone : es 
. e OGRE occ cctececccccscevccvess 100 | %@ 100 50 @ 375 @ 
, G. Wagner’s Celebrated Specialty, for Architects and] Joliet............0sesccceeeee ones (_— 5G 85 
Designers. Send for Price-List to i tek uendy shbuhenenchees | — 33 @ 60 
J. MARSCHING & CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y. a ppd . ‘ 60 9 
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MORTON’S METAL FOR HEAVY SASH 
(Registered Trade-mark, May Ist, 1883.) USE 
> 
I ’ Cable and Champion Sash-Chains Jars RAYMOND'S — 
and Patented Attachments. =|Compressed Lead Sash Weights, 
The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST article in the market for suspending > With Wrought and Malleable-Iron fastenings. 
W indow-Sashes. S 
HAS GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH, 9 
x 
Can be easily applied to any window, and gives SATISFACTION wherever used. > 
Samples sent to any ARCHITECT free on application. Now in nse ~ 
in all the leading cities throughout the United States. = 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THOMAS MORTON, 
For a Sass 
OF 250 LBs 65 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia 
Foundation: (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Dimension... ........eeeeeseecceececeee 500 P ton 2@ @ 30 @ 500 . ’ 
Sices cole. betetese chosdescldeshesel & 460 ® perch 8,50 P cord. 50 @ 600 Twice the heft of iron. [ 
Rubble ... @ evan P 5 Ee eee 125 @ 150 850 € Occupying only half 
Bluestone: 8q. ft. Pat " ———s “ -— 
Sidewalk .........+.e0eceesceeeercecece 30 é 5 00 40@ 175 75@ 100 77@ 9 the space. 
Plamed ... 2... cccccccc-ccccccccesccecs 50 6 00 75 50 100 110@ 125 
—— at nus bund bode chahemebel - 5@ 85 a Prices no higher 
Brown (Connecticut)........-.0+-+++++ 100 125 145| 150 P cub.ft. than the ordinary 
AMhEPIt. 2.2.2.2 eee ccescsceecescecces 100 - 90 100 55 65 : 
Mite diced ncbhsbicwsst sbebhessieses = : - - 4 ¢é = 70@ W cast lead-weights. 
MAM. oo cccccccccccccccsccsessecscseces 7 | ; ; 
Bey of POAREG.00. 0 ccrccccscceicceccesss @ 1 00 Not sold Not sold. Freight ere te ares of the country. 
Belleville... ......seeeeececseecenecees 8U 1 25 125@ 135 . Send for Circular. 
New Brunswick. .........-+++sse0. e000 100 90 e ‘2 - J N RAYMOND 
CRON. .2-cccerecsccccceccecsencsescsenee M r ’ 
aie . 

“ian, ae (ikbscbshaneenes sscussaneeboan @ 17%5@ 250) Wot sold “= 20@ 25155 & 57 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
PE WII. « cosccoicctesnnnestoccse 3 3 50 5 2253@ 250 
Sutherland Falls... ............0-sssee. 1 @ 175 2 00 3 50 g 5 00 150 2 50 THE HOLLAND 
Glens Falls, aes. cndeageds epsene 3 2 ~4 3 . Not ae . 400 450 - 

bl OE, 5.000 scensosesseves cont acinnss W = 
a eng osnese = a : = Not —— 325 6 50 Patent rought Iron Boiler 
Tennessee, red......... . 2 5 | 200 3 00 A ‘ : 
“a knoxmille.. Se | S 400 1 BO FOR STEAM HEATING. 
Sea ger « - Not sold. | 223 2 50 pe 
wee poesonbe cedbeseeenees ce 150@ 200 350@ 500 
ii - ty bv eccccscnscoscossce 
“Rosin, ad ind ee rr 7 00 8 00 450@ 700 6 25 810 7 00 
a a rented $erpeinie Rese 7 00 8 50 5 50 6 50 8 60 700 
“ oe eae toe 15 00 13 09 @ 14 00 — @ 16 00 500@ 575 
” black, Lehigh. . cess — €« — Not sold. 7 20 7 60 500 5 75 
a ” Chapmans agiie sbatises so — — Not sold, 730@ 800 6 00 6 25 
Tiles, Am..........+. BM... ceescecece { @ Not sold. 15 00 
LUMBER. —# M. ae een 
(Ordinary dimensions.) | 

Boards: | g 

Pine, Ist quality, clear......... ...... 6500@ 7500; 50.00 @ 5300 44 00 @ 49 00 

« "2d quality 5500 @ 6000) 4200@ 4400/ 4000 @ 46 0 

“ 3d quality 1800 @ 2200; 3500@ 3800 37 00 @ 4400 | 
Spruce.. ...... 2500; 1100 A 12 50 Not sold. | 
Hemlock... ... ea. 17 @ 18 | 12 00 12 50 10 00 1150 15 00 
Yellow pine. . 202@ 4) 30 00 @ 33 00 @ 28 00 16 00 @ 18 50 
CYPTOSS .. .- ee ee cece ncec tees eeeene eeeee | @ | @ 3500) @ } @ 

Clapboards : | < | | 
__ eee @ | =Sees 14 00 @ 22 00 a 
SPTUce..... 2. se eeee cence eran cceeccenes e 23 00 @ 30 00 Not sold, anual HOLLAND & THOMPSON, - + Troy, N. Y. 

wegeens Timber : | a ee ge 

PERO 2c cccccccccccccccccvevececssocosecs | q 9} > i 
SpPrUce..... 220.00 eeccceceseceseseesees | 14 00 @ 18 00 | 1350@ 1450 Not sold, 18 50 @ 20 00 ——. ~ arm Air Wrought-Iron 
DEEEEL., 000000 ccgnenesoecseseesebesie 12 00 @ 15 00 @ 1300 « 1900 12 00 @ 13 00 Sectional Boilers. 
Vellow pine. ........secceceeeneerceeeee 2000 @ 3000) 2100 @ 2500 | 22:00 @ 24 00 

Laths: \—_——_——_—— | = = ie Coil - 
tt, che cusenehalions aha @ oa 200 @ 2 25 225 @ ea ed eta sreoters. Wrought-Irou 

——_ adknesees shpbhanbantenssen enemas 200 2 25 | 2 00 2 25 Not sold. 240@ 260 Pin Radiators. 

ngles: i ee 

Pine, shaved..........eeceeecceeeecess | 600 @ 6 00 @ N ‘ot sold. Combined Water and Steam Wrought- 

Pime, SBWO.......cccccesccccsccscccecece | 400 5 60 » 450 225@ 260 Iron Heaters, heated by live or Ex- 

Spruce, SAWed. .......-.eeeeeeereeceeeee 2 50 @ 2 75 | 150 Not sold. haust Steam for Cars, Factories, 

TIOMWEOE... coccccccccccccevcsscccesscose 210 | @ 300 550@ 800| (30° $10 28 Shops, Conservatories, Public and 

Codar, split...........sseeceeceeesceses ¢ Not sold og g 1 Private Buildings, etc. 

Codar, sawed... .... 2. .cccceercessseee | 200@ 350 _ @ 230 20” 550@ 14 nied = enantan . 

Cypress......+++++- (© 2. Serrereeererer | 1800 @ 2000 550@ 600 Not sold. 16 0° @ 2000 —s. cvaiems ty per cent over any 
gr emnenertl AD Bh .ccccocccceees + ian 6 Piles 6c. P ft. | Not sold. pt Plans, specifications, & estimates fur- 

Fence pickets, Spruce ccecesecccesscees | 8 4 10 00 10 00 @ 18 00 | Pine, 8 @ 22 12 00 @ 1100 g nished on application. 

Cedar posts, 9 ft. (eq. posts.)... coces | @ | 3B@ 3 9 00 @ 21 00 770 @ 125 , 1 

Chestnut “.. .......--ssereeeceeseceees @ 2@ 35 Not sold. 28 36 Send for circulars. 

Fit Quality, Kiln-dvied) | | EDWARD E. GOLD & CO., 
Bey 0c ct00 veedscsbpowesesessassconsces 5500/ 3800@ 4800 35 00 é 40 00 94.20 Seadewmeter Sateen 
CROFTY. . .« --ccccccccccovccesecscccsses 80 00 @120 00 60 06 90 00 75 00 &5 00 55 00 @ 65 00 > : ~ 
CRAGIAUE.. 6ooccccccccccecocscocenccscess 55 00 38 m 50 00 | 4500@ 5000 60 08 a ppd 4 Pearl and Frankfort Sts., How Cork. 
Butternut.........-.ceccereeeeeeeeeeees |} 4000@ 6000; 6000 70 4500@ 6000 55 00 @ 65 00 
Mahogan » Permeee ° 180 00 | 100 00 @ 15000 | 15000 @ 180 00 Bag 

‘ St. Domingo... @350 00 180 00 @ 25009 | 250 00 @ 300 00 PIPE - - COVERINC. 
Wieiliass iiss cnc ovnthdeias tute sso seuss | 4500@ 5000] 4500@ 6500} 3000@ 3500) 390 @ 5000 
URE on ccasconsushpesssoscesce se0+se @ 7000 | @ 5000) 8500@ 4000 35 00 @ 45.0 

oe” Me. ... cass snknlbes comeeeheonenes @ 70 00 @ 5500 85 00 @ 40 00 55 00 @ 65 00 

quartered ....cceecesseeceeesceeee @ 9000; 6500@ 7000 5000@ 5500 70 00 @ 80 00 
Sycamore quartered.........+++0+++.+- | | @ 6500) 
ee MENGE. .<cectunanan vs sénpebeeneen xs 65 00 @ 70 00 3900 @ 6500 4500 @ 5000 65 00 @ 90 00 
Pe oe, eee 70 00 @ 75 00 6000@ 7000 6000 @ 7000 100 00 @ 
Rosewood............  ) Sererrirerrre @ 6 = pl 
Walnut, black........... cecccescceees 125 00 @150 00} 85 00@ 10000} 8000 @ 10000 160 00 @ 200 00 
Whitewood ......-...ccsercercececcsces 45 00 @ £0 00 3800@ 4500) 32 00 @ 35 00 | 20 00 @ 30 00 
Yellow pine.........9 M...... ....... @ 4500; 4000@ 4500 3000@ 3500; 3000 @ 35 00 
Gum wood, DOSE TOE... oc cccccccccossecccs : 3000@ 3500! 

PAINTS. (in oil, 8 4) ————— —— - 
- = = > 5 a ‘i s ip ote i ee %@ af 5 & “4 | 84 @ ps : g 6} This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can 
Red, Am. » ae eon ll ed 6 4 12 | Not old. 8 | not be affecte injuriously by heat or dampness,nor 

‘ va psnocssdénbiocueeen ceance $ 10h 8 at | sit 24 . 4 ; 64 can it be made a barbor for vermin. 

 Vermilion.......... -sscecssseess 50 dry | 7 m. 12 IA s oF a 
Red Indian, Eng.........+ «++++++++0+ 12 @ 20 14 0 12 20 12 @ 16 — Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements,&c. 
Yellow —_.. 2nec ssc emeeSbeensénces ce 3 4 s Ri 2 2 @ s | 4 @ 9| THE CHALMERS-SPENCE Cco., 

Chro errr tee ete eee ‘ 2 6 12 9 

Siew CADBOMIAD,. «20200000 cccccens so cces 8 13 12 ¢ 20 8 20 9 4 419-421 E. 8th Street, - - NEW YORK. 
— ninbu dbO06s Sapawessnwedas 4 = 25 ) 40 16 @ 35 14 29 avn a iuecie 

ac J) eee os id 5 5 8 30 12 18 
Blue, ultramarine............-----+++++ 12 é 1 | 18 30 10 35 20 35 5 ’ 
Oil, linseed, =, eoeees la 56@ 57 54 59 57 60 54 58 

18] E o| se @ | o@ @ s@ olgleal nealil ararus 
Turpentine. ........ : = 30 2 36 @ 43 35 38 | 38 41 : 
ee "Jz See se | ae Bie | eee For Public or Private Buildings. 
BONING ..00scccccerccccaseneae sdese ow 
Wiig ce pe} 8B 8] is at] T8231 | PBB ee Steam TrapCo pf ao 14 
Paris white, (Eng.,) ......--.....+. 3 30 @ 200 2 1 3 | ia S: 60 y rapvo. S speciaities. 
LAtharge, AM........+.+++++ -++++ : ye | s$@ 7 64 10 6} T 133 & 135 W. 25th St.. New York. 
Sienna, (DUFNt).. .. ..00. 0. eeee es cece cece 1 17 4@ 20 4@ 16 9 14 (Bet. 6th & 7th Aves.) 
Umber,  ccccccccccccccecccccesecs u 1 14 é 20 @ 10 9 14 
(Continued on page vii.) bis 
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Beating and Bentilation. 





The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants andj Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
etc., etc. 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, 


142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, aud all other 
Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order. 











JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson é& Miller. 
|. Send for Illustrated Price-Ltst. 





THE PERRET PATENT 
FURNACES, 


For burning Coal-dust, Sawdust, &c., will save 
from 50 to 90 per cent in your Fuel Account 
Send for descriptive Circular. 


GEORGE F. GELBACH, 
MANUFACTURER, 
2218 to 2224 Pennsylvania Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Also builder of Elevators, Engines, &c. 























Bweiuines,| 





; TATIONS, Orrices, &e. 
Self Regulating — 1 
po eaP — 


eUnironm Heats No Gas? Bust, 
% OR SMOKE Ne OBvECTIQNE® 








PHILADELPHIA GRATE WORKS. 





THOMAS S. DIXON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





FINE 


GRATES 


Furnaces, 
Ranges. 


———— 


OPEN 





Fires. 





air. 


Chestnut Street, - = Philadelphia. 


@ THE H. B, SMITH COMPANY, 


, MANUFACTURERS OF 
} 
j 


Heating Apparatus, 


1330 

















For Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
REED’S RADIATORS, 


Gold’s Patent Sectional Boilers. 
Gold’s Pin Indirect Radiators. 
Mill’s Sectional Safety Boilers. 


A. MERCER, ENGINEER. 
Office and Warerooms, 
137 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 


Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO.’S Patent Cast Iron Steam Radiator. 


This radiator is constructed upon the principle of a coi/. 
A diaphragm separates one leg of the loop from the other, 
so that steam entering passes up one leg to the top of the 
loop, down the other leg to the opposite side of the dia- 
phragm, thence into the next loop, and so on through the 
Radiator, securing a PERFECT CIRCULATION and an LMME- 
DIATE heating of the whole Radiator. It is adapted to High 
or Low pressure, and surpasses al] others in the perfection 
of its operation, beauty of design, and simplicity of construc- 
tion. The loopsor sections are made complete and independ- 
ent of each other, and each loop is screwed to the adjacent 
loop by a double-thick wrought-iron nipple, thus forming a 
perfect joint not affected by contraction or expansion. 

No packing is used, and there are but two joints in each 
four feet of heating surface (36-inch size), while the ordinary 
pipe radiator has eight joints. It has the largest radiating 
surface of any in the market to space occupied. 

As each loop or section is an exact duplicate of the other, 
the size of a radiator may be increased or diminished 
if desired, and in case of damage by frost or otherwise, it can 
be easily repaired without removal from the building. This 
is true of no other Radiator and is very important. Being 
constructed without the cumbersome base so objectionable 
in all other radiators, there is no accumulation of dirt and 
dust, and the most perfect radiation is secured. 

Liberal discount to the trade. Send for catalogue and 
f price list. Address, 


JOHN DAVIS & CO, Odntracdliee “oan a 
STEAM HEATING & VENTILATING 


For Stores, Hospitals, Factories and all Public Buildings. Estimates and specitications fur- 
nished for direct and indirect heat. Boilers of superior quality and design ; also Steam Pumps, 
Iron Pipe and Fittings. Call or address 


71 to 75 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 


Firer:Hearth SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicago, ill. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


BRADLEY S «ff 
INSOLATES _ . 
Ast 




















In various forms, viz: — 

Air-Warming Grates, 

Fireplace Heaters, 

School-Room Heaters, 

Stoves, Double Heaters, 

Each combining the ventila- ; 

tion of —- fire with ~ et : 

power and eeonomy of a 

warm air furnace. For Boiters ano STEAM Pipes. 

“Palace King Furnaces.” Reduces Condensation of Steam. 

OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO, | POR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
78 Beekman $t.. New York Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

; . The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Cireular, and name this paper. 

















W. H. Harrison & Bro. 


Manafacturers. 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIO 


GRATES 


We AND FIREPLACES 


“ A SPECIALTY. 





WARM -AIR 


REGISTERS. 





eS A iso Furnaces and Ranges. 


Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St. Philadelphians St., New York. 6 Union St., Boston. 





vil 


Fire-Places 
Gas Log 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH FIRE-PLACE FITTINGS. 


THE TUTTLE & BAILEY M’F’G CO., 8 Beekman 
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Heating and Ventilation, 






SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 


PURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHE 


Send for Price-List. Working Model sent on ly A 20 cents, to pay le 
and for sale by 


{mV 
SVNTTRENTTTU A mn Office: 203 River Street, Troy N. Y. 
nn mM Agente for Al New and vicinity, Hoy & Co., Nos. 25 and 27 Green’ sts New 
Agents for N 2s hg Ry ‘vicinity, Geonor H. Moseman, = clit Ls ew 
Piagetian Agents for Ph and vicin ty, Mercuant & Co., 525 





Agents for Boston, Mass., and v cinity, Cus. M. Bromwicn, 613 ryt uw 
Agents for Calcsee. LL, Sar@zent, GREENLEAF & BROOKS, 43 and 45 Franklin St. 
Agents for Lo ie, Ky., Grorer L. Surru, 167, First St., Louisville, Ky. 

i hive HES & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig Bt., Montreal, 
Agents for . Louis and vicinity, N. O. NELsow & Co., Eighth 
,—- _ pasee. © tah, and vicinity, D. D. Jowes, Main 8t., oS Se Utah. 
Se baat chester | vicinity, ‘ROTTER, Greppss & Co., @ xchange and 10 
Wholesale Agents tur Minnesota, WILSON & RoGERs, East * Third rd 1} St. Paul, Minn. Whol 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore. Md., Lyox, Cornus & Co., 27 and 29 hi Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Wholesale Agents for Detruit, Mich., and \ \ieinity, Dry- Dock sheet Metal Works, cor. Orieans and Franklin Sts.. Detroit, Mich. 


c 
A 


PAT’D FEB.2S=: AND 
MAY S12 1876. 





GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, A 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, ————— 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


York City. 
hile. 


Agents for Nebo, Peaaho, “Montana, and yoming, Mitton eam ry ion Omaha, Neb. 
Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, Runpue, Srence & Co., 89 West Water 8t., Fo ay Wis. 


and St. Charles Sts. 


e Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. 





Manufactured 


Aavotact B8ts., Rechertte, N. Y. 
McCouium & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, V. 








Stable 
Fittings 


a specialty. 





Send for 
CATALOGUE 


Brass Fenders, Andirons, Fire-Sets, Coal-Hods, Frames, Iron Fireplaces, Tile Stoves, 


Artistic Wrought-Iron Andirons, Fenders and Fire-Sets. 


Agts. for the new and beautiful“ TRENT” ART-TILES. 


Estimates given on Fireplace and Tile-work of a)l descriptions. 


MURDOCK PARLOR-CRATE CO., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 


Send six cents in stamps for Brass Catalogue. 


Our own Make. 





BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured Solely by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 


THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 








The Temporary Binder 


Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 





78 and 80 RLEN Nx a one 


JOHN SETON, * soa 


a" Send for new illustrated catalogue oa od 
GEO. F. BLAKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Steam and Power Pumping Machinery 


For Public and Private Buildings 


and Manufacturing Establishments. 
For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 


44 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 












95 and 97 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 











ADkplights. 


SKYLIGHT LITIGATION. 


NOTICE TO OWNERS OF BUILDINGS AND OTHERs. 


I hereby caution all persons against purchasing and 
using my patented inventions in fe as the pat- 
ents thereon have been held by the 8. Court to be 
- and valid in law, and that I was the original, 

rst and sole inventor and not anticipated, (see Offi- 
cial Gazette, Vol. XXII, page 1710). 

My patents cover Ventilating Ridge, or Ridge 
Ventilator, inside Base gutters, Hollow Bars with 
_ cross gutters under all joints and all com- 

inations of the same, so important to prevent leak- 
age, and all of which features are essential to a per- 
fect, permanent and thoroughly effective skylight. 

The Maker, the Seller and the User of my inven- 
tions are — infringers, and where the maker lacks 
responsibility, I shall hold the user. (Vide U.S. Re- 
vised Statues, Sec. 4884 and 4919). 

Every Skylight furnished by = ke or licensees 
will bear my label. Only those authorized by me use 
my name, 

ivery effort is being made to bring my suits to final 
issue, and no pains or expense is spared to that end, 
which will soon be reached. 

No honest man knowing the situation, would buy or 
use the barefaced counterfeits that are in the mar- 
ket, under temporary protection afforded through 
tardiness of the courts and bare technicalities, espe- 
cially when the difference in cost is but little, if any, 
more than the genuine, the quality and construction 

whieh are so well known. 


GEO. HAYES, INVENTOR AND PATENTEE, 
71 Eighth Ave. New York. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 











Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps for Smokey Chimneys. 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 
GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 

Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gutters and Conductors. 

E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 

389 HARRISON AVE., a - BOSTON. 





THE SIEMENS 


FOR LIGHTING AND VENTILATING. 


The Cheapest, Best 
and Most Brilliant 
of all Gas-Lights. 


Superior to the 


Particular attention is called to the Eacellent V. 


lation afforded by our system of Illuminating. 


Sole Makers for the UNITED STATES, 





Regenerative Gas-Lamp, 


Electric Light in 
ECONOMY, BEAUTY AND STEADINESS. 


enti- 


The Siemens Regenerative Gas-Lamp Co., 


8i9 and 82!I Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
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furniture and Juterior Work. 





THE DUDLEY SHUTTER - WORKER AND BURGLAR - PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator. 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- / 
tories, ete. titted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, ¢ 
ete., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates [xv 
furnished. 5 gs 

Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO., 


21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


TOMLINSON & CARSLEY, 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Fine Interior Finish and Furniture. 
For Private Residences or Public Buildings. Estimates given on all kinds of Wood-work. 
L. F. CROSBY, Designer, 55 Central Music Hall. 
FACTORY, 2242 to 2256 . . - Arnold St., Chicago, III, 


The E. D. ALBRO co. Manufacturers of 


’ 
Direct Importers of Veneers and Hard-Wood Lumber ; 
MAHOGANY, Domestic and Foreign. 


(Via. New Orleans.) Mills, 685-711 W ite , 
Manufactured to sizes specially adapted to = a, est Sixth Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


BU I LD E R S. Estimates and Price-List furnished. 


A. H ANDREWS & £0, SETTEES AND 


195 Wabash Avenue, OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
CHICAGO, SUNDAY SCHOO.S, CHURCHES, 
Make as a specialty and 


UPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
penmewtotpe Ss ss HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
i their artistic food - 
Mantels and Hard-wood Harwood Man’f'g . Cai 
fittings for Banks, Offices, 91 Summer St., # hy 























Schools and Churches. Send for catalogue and state requirements. 
IMPROVED SEATING, ri age 
and owners of new buildings 
For should send for descriptive cir 
Schools, Churches, cular of this screen. 
: Halls & 10,000 made in 2 seasons. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 


OPERA-HOUSES. 


Speen ay tees Sete era 
manufactured by IRRILL S EQUALIZING 
19 Rend en, How ae bao Arcee, Mile. GAS MACHINE, 
Makes Standard, Uniform 


IMPERIAL Cas, wirhout Fire, Danger, 


Smoke or Smeil, using plain 
M A C HIN F Bat-wing Burners. 
The only Machine in the world that can 














reliably do it. Send for circulars, and see 
SENET BROS. & OO who endorses this statement. 
50 Barclay St., New York. 


In use throughout the world. Send for descriptive TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO. 


pamphiet. 39 Dey St.. N.Y: 


> he Creat Church LICHT. 











INK’S Patent Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the Softest. *& 
enpess and the Beat Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Pals nks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
to churehes aad the trade, 1. P. FRLNK, 661 Pearl Street, N. Y- 


The Improved Royal Gas- Machine, 
Manufactured by Pennsylvania Globe Gas-Light Company, 
Nos. 617 and 619 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Royal Gas-Machine. 








THE BEST, 
MOST 
DURABLE, 





For lighting Country and Suburban Residences, 
CHURCHES,’ OPERA-HOUSES, 


Seminaries, Stores, Asylums, Hotels, Mills, Factories, etc. 
All information furnished on application, 








Annes Folding Parlor Bed. 


} DURABLE. ECONOMICAL. 
WILL NOT SAG. 






Send for |— Catalogue. 


KEELER & CO. 


EASTERN ACENTS, 
83 to 91 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Offices, etc. Electric Bur- 
giar- -Alar ms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas- lighting Apparatus. 

Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 








AND: LOCK! 


a ALL: KINDS. oF 


SEND SiKY“IGHTS: Ps 
PRICG LIST. 


U.P.WOLLENSAK 


PATENTEE AND'SOLE (MNFAR 


fey = ickeO Lil 


VENEER CEILING 


For Library and Dining Room, in plain wood, not 
varnished or nicely decorated. 
Three-ply Veneer Covers a Specialty. 

Church Pews, Settees and 
Chairs for Halls, Lodges, 
Hospitals,, Asylums and Depots. 


GARDNER & CoO., 
Patentees and Manufacturers of Three-ply 
yeneer Seat. 


1833CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 

















THE REIHER IMPROVED 


Self-Locking Transom Lifter, 


answers equally well for all tran- 
soms. 
Hinged at the top. 
Hinged at the bottom. 

Hinged at the centre. 
Exclusively manufactured by 
F. A. REIHER & CO. 

11 and 13 8S. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Cut showing the parts belong- 
ing to the transom lifter. 
A. The locking-bar. 
B. The self locking adjusting 
block. 
C. The operating rod. 
D. The lower bracket. 
E. The lifting arm. 
F. The transverse bracket. 


Marble Mosaic Pavements, 


Also Wall-Decorations in Mosaics, of 
either Marble, or Colored & Gold-Glass. 








We employ Native Italian Artists specially trained 
for this work. 


STILLMAN & NICOLL, 


198 - 200 Tremont St. - Boston. 





toe . 
Parisian Art and Artists, 
By Henry Bacon. 1 vol. 8vo, $3, Profusely illus- 
trated. 
‘* Very delightful reading” the N. Y. Mail and 
Express calls it. 
“ A very bright book.” — Boston Advertiser. 
‘* Very pleasant reading.” —Phila. Press. 
PUBLISHED BY 
J. R. Osgood & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS, 


SLATE, METAL, AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box, No. 83 Mechanics Exchange, No. 35 Hawley St. 
Agents for Warren’s Patent Natural Asphalt Roofing. Special attention given to repairs of 
all kinds of Roofing. 

Inventors and Owners of the following Patents: First, Patent Fastener for securing Slates or other 
covering to iron Purlines where the roof is wholly of iron. Second, A Roof composed of Wooden Rafters en- 
cased in Asbestos, Sheet Metal, or other fire-proof material, to which Iron Purlines are fastened, and the slates 
or other coverings secured by our Patent Fastener. The slates are then rendered underside with hair mortar or 
any Other material. The object intended being a Light Fire-proof Roof, avoiding all condensation and prevent- 











ing leakage. 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


















GRATE. 


satisfaction. 


= more than doubles the radiating power of the fire itself. 


warm and well ventilated. 


| Heat-Saving and Ventilating 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 1883. 


Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in saying that the three ventilating grates _ 
of your make, which I have had in use the past winter, have given perfect © 


They have fully met your recommendation and come up to my expecta- = 
tions. They keep the rooms in which I use them, supplied with a full sup- 2 
ly of fresh air, creating a complete ventilation, This air being heated as 
t passes through the air chamber, pours into the room throngh the perfo- 
rations at the top of the grate, bringing a supply of heat which, I think, % 


= The one whose operation I have observed personally most closely is in my 
study, a room about 18 x 28 ft. in dimensions, which it keeps thoroughly 


THE 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE C0,, 


Sole Proprietors of the 


Val de Travers Rock Asphalte Mines, 


Canton de Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
For Floors, Sidewalks, Roofs, &c., 
Durable, Fireproof, and Impervious, 

For estimates and full particulars apply to office, 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R BRADBURY, Manager. 






Vorre trnulv, STANLFY MATTHEWS. - 





THE BEST PUMPING DEVICE Friesson’s New Hot- Air 


DOMESTIC USE, | PUMPING ENGINE, 


For pumping water into tanks for 
City and Country 
Residences, 


RIDER'S IMPROVED | *=.2:, € 


mestic use, 


HOT AIR PUMPING ENGINE. Perfectly safe. 


Burns Gas, 
Send for Catalogue. Coal, or 


Wood. Ericsson. 
Cc. H. DELAMATER & CoO. C. H. DELAMATER & CO. 


Manufacturers, e 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 





Manufacturers, 





16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 16 Certlandt Street, New York. 





40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Improved Rider. 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HELIOTY PE. 


Photo-Mechanical Printing.—For the reproduction in printer’s ink, on the printing- 
press, of Portraits and Views from Nature and all descriptions of Paorocrapuic work. 

Photo-Lithography.— For the reproduction of Artists’, Architects’, Engineers’, Sur- 
veyors’, and other Drawings from originals in black and white. 

Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching.— For the production of cuts to print with 
type, from originals in black and white. 

Photo-Caustic Printing.— For the lithographic reproduction of photographic sub- 
jects, without redrawing. 

i graphy. ? 

Lithogra} — - Of all classes. 

Chromo-Lithography. } 

Direct Transfer.— A patented process for the speedy reproduction (from originals 
made with ordinary ink on ordinary paper) of autograph letters, sketches, caricatures, etc., either 
as cuts or lithographs. 


The Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


INWOIWN:POISONOUS 
SILICATE PAINT, Damp walls of churches, public buildings, and 


dwelling houses cured by using 


discolor, chalk, k off, and covers 
Does hot disco oe Aan lead. on, and covers PETRIFYING LIQUID. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND TESTIMONIALS 


HOWARD FLEMING, Sole Agent, 23 Liberty St., New York, 
ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. CHICAGO. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 250-252 Wabash Ave. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, - - of Philadelphia. 

















nee GIR «0 i.dcn nonce cn cscs cbsedbnnecnstide ce 0000seeseces- coccccccecoveseeéll $3,000,000.00 
GS By ICE, ccncsebndepesencessneeGGns a08 ckunseseeseteseseonnl 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities....................- 473,492.82 
Surplus over all Liabilities ............... «. wesc reeescccce cocececsoeceeses 3.250.778.61 





NEW YORK WOOD-TURNING CO. 


MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
Patent Corner Blocks for 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- j ps 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, —— Suidere’ Gunna: 
Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects’ s 
. i House and Picture Mouldings. 
Materials, $ 
Specialty, Square Turned Work. 


Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 


Jenkins’s Patent Valves 


Are the acknowledged stand- 
ard of the world. Have been 
in use since 1868, under all 
possible conditions, and nevy- 
er have failed. 

Send for New Valve List. 
To avoid imposition see 
‘that valves are stamped, 
“Jenkins Bros.” 


JENKINS BROS., 


79 Kilby St., Boston. 








71 John St., N. Y. 


NEW OTTO SILENT GAS-ENGINE. 


Working without Boiler, Steam, Coal, Ashes, or Attendance. 


— Started by a Match 
it gives full power 
immediately. 


When stopped all 
expense ceases. 









No Explosions. No 
Fires or Cinders. 

; No Gauges. No 

werncoereerrernr nes gwen doe Pumps. 

No Engineer or other attendant while running. 
UNSURPASSED IN EVERY RESPECT for running ele- 

vators in Steres or Warehouses, pumping for bydraulic 

elevators, or domestic purposes, etc., etc. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 

10, and 15 H. P. and upwards. Built by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
W cor. 33d & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 











et hay = 
Rs = \2 
FALD.ABWO< 
. iJ ' 
American Fire Insurance Co., Phila, 

CE Se ae 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities. .......... 852,970.05 
I es crcascoseesane? + sestecesece _ 551,548.96 
Total Assets Jan. 1, 1884 _.......... 1,804,519.21 

THE BEST 


BUILDING PAPER. 


Sackett’s Water-proof Sheathing. 


Strong, clean to bandle, inexpensive, impervious to 
moisture, water and gases. Send for samples, 
NEW YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO. 

10 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


DON'T even 


Until you have seen our Circulars and Prices. $250 
for 15 Horse Power, to for 60 Horse 
Power. Engines complete with Governor, Pump, 
Heater and Throttle Valve, and Sight Feed Cylin- 
der Lubricator. More than 1,000 in use. Send for 
circular giving testimonials from every State in 
the Union. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


HEALD & MORRIS, 








Wa. T, ComsTock, 6 Astor Place, New York. | See ill ustrated advertisement in Monthly Numbers. 





[Mention this paper.) Baldwinsville, N. ¥, 
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= GREAT deal has been said in the newspapers of late 








about a scheme of the American Art Association of New 

York, for encouraging the art of painting in this country. 
The encouragement is to take the form of the offer of prizes, 
which are to be awarded in March next in a competition, open 
toall American painters. Six prizes, of twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars each, are to be given, and the competing pictures are to be 
exhibited, first at the rooms of the Art Association, 940 Broad- 
way, New York, where the jury will view them and make its 
award, and subsequently in all the principal cities of the 
country. The pictures adjudged worthy of the prizes will be- 
come the property of the Association, which agrees to distribute 
them by lot among the museums of those towns whose citizens 
have shown the greatest interest in the “‘ enterprise” by subscrib- 
ing most liberally toward the fund to be raised for guaranteeing 
the payment of the prizes. The names of thirty gentlemen 
who have already signed the subscription list are published, and 
it must be acknowledged that these names carry with them as- 
sociations of responsibility and intelligent benevolence which 
lend unusual attractions to what would, under other auspices, 
strike the unimaginative observer as a shrewd money-making 
schéme. Reduced to its briefest form, the programme of “ en- 
couragement”’ simply sets forth that the promoters hope to get 
together, without any outlay or risk, a large and very interesting 
collection of pictures; to secure, also without expense, the ex- 
clusive privilege of exhibiting the whole collection for an unde- 
termined period, in any part of the country where such an ex- 
hibition would be profitable, and finally to buy the six best pict- 
ures at rather a low price, and present them to certain well-fre- 
quented museums, in return for the advertising which the asso- 
ciation would receive from the card, which the museums receiv- 
ing them are obliged to attach to them, recounting the circum- 
stances under which they were obtained. 


HAT this sort of a view of the matter is probably a mistaken 
anc discreditable one we are quite willing to admit, if neces- 
sary, and we hold ourselves ready to receive with rejoicing 

the incontestable evidence that this competition, unlike nearly 
all the others of the kind which have taken place in this coun- 
try, is sure to result in stimulating a large number of enthusi- 


-astic and able painters to put forth their highest efforts; in re- 


warding, to the satisfaction of all, the very best among them, 
and in consoling the unsuccessful competitors with the con- 
sciousness that they have been fairly defeated in a struggle 
which did them all honor. That it is possible to have such 
competitions as this, every one who has studied the history of 
art knows; but every one who has observed the course of con- 
temporary art in this country knows that they are indeed rare 
here, their place being almost invariably occupied by snarling 
scrambles, from which nothing results to all concerned but loss 
of time, temper, reputation and money. One or two exceptions 
to the usual American rule of artistic competitions will occur to 
some of our readers, in those carried out by Messrs. Fuller, 
Warren & Company, for the purpose of obtaining new designs 
in wall-papers, and later, in the Christmas and Easter card com- 





petitions. In all these the object was purely commercial : those 
who devised them, and who paid the prizes, did so with the 
single idea of profiting by them, and yet they have not only 
brought credit to all who took part in them, but have, particu- 
larly in the case of the wall-papers, developed, in the Wheeler 
and Tiffany designs, a novelty and imaginativeness of treat- 
ment which has never been surpassed, and which give prophecy 
of the most brilliant results when the long suffering plant of 
art shall have fairly taken root in the rich American soil ; 
while the philanthropic and patriotic competitions have, with- 
out a single exception that we remember, ended in exaspera- 
ting, if not in defrauding, the artists who took part in them, 
and in securing results for art which it is charitable to call 
mediocre. ‘To those who take pains to watch the conduct of 
such affairs, the reason of the difference in success between 
the two kinds is plain. To sum it up in one sentence, in the 
successful and creditable competitions the judges are profes- 
sional artists, in the other kind they are not. In this single 
item lies the whole secret of the advancement of art by compe- 
tition. We are told, we hope incorrectly, that the jury in the 
competition for the American Association’s six prizes is to con- 
sist of ten persons selected from the subscribers to the guaran- 
tee fund, these being, so far as the list is published, all rich 
men, merchants, bankers, and manufacturers, most of them 
being also collectors of pictures. If this plan is carried out, 
whatever may be the good or bad faith of the management, we 
predict that the enterprise will totally fail in encouraging any 
kind of art, American or otherwise, that deserves encourage- 
ment. We know well enough that millionnaires generally con- 
sider themselves excellent judges of painting, and value them- 
selves upon the skill with which they distinguish the works of 
various masters; but whatever they may think, the fact re- 

mains unchanged that neither they nor any others out of the 
profession are fit judges of painting, or have in matters of the 
kind a discrimination which has the slightest value in compari- 
son with that of a thoroughly trained artist. Even if a layman 
were found capable of acting on such a jury, his award would 
command no respect among painters, and few good ones would 
condescend to submit their work to his judgment. The greater 
the ability of an artist, the more strongly he feels that the ap- 
plause of his rivals is the only sure test of merit, and the more 
scornfully does he leave for quacks and humbugs the devices 
by which the suffrages of unprofess' .al persons are to be won. 
If the American Art Associatio: wishes to engage in its contest 
the men and women throue’: whom the development of paint- 
ing in this country must come, if it comes at all, the only 
way to accomplish its wish is to give up at once the idea of set- 
ting editors and brokers to decide upon technical merit, and 
employ as its sole jury one or more of the most eminent paint- 
ers who can be induced to act in that capacity. If such an 
artist as Millais, Burne-Jones, Whistler, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, Duran, Bastien-Lepage, Gérome, Meissonier, or a dozen 
others equally famous would serve, there would be no need of 
more than one. The idea of appearing before such a judge 
would have a two-fold influence for guod, eliminating the con- 
scious bumbugs, who would carefully shun any contest which 
seemed likely to end in reducing their reputation to its true 
level, and stimulating modest ambition by the prospect, dear to 
every one who earnestly endeavors to improve, of learning the 
exact truth regarding the success or failure of his efforts. 





J HE Sanitary News gives us a little information concerning 
l the present condition of that most interesting enterprise, 

the Pullman sewage-farm. Some months ago a discussion 
took place in Boston in regard to the merits of various systems 
of sewage disposal, in the course of which some one quoted 
the example of the Pullman farm as an illustration of the pos- 
sibility, which is generally denied by engineers, of utilizing 
drainage liquid with some pecuniary as well as sanitary advan- 
tage, but the effect of his remarks was completely destroyed 
by the announcement, made in the meeting, that the Pullman 
sewage-farm was soon to be abandoned, and that works were 


| already in progress for discharging the town drainage into the 


lake. We suppose that hundreds of persons were, like ourselves, 
surprised and disappointed at hearing in this way of the failure 


| of the most important experiment in sanitation ever undertaken, 


and we imagine that some of them shared our indignation at 
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learning, some time afterward, that the statement was false, 
and that the sewage-farm, so far from being abandoned, had 
yielded a return for the past year quite equal to what had been 
anticipated from it, while hopes were entertained of carrying it 
on during the next season with still greater success. These hopes, 
according to the Sanitary News, are iu a fair way to be realized, 
the results of the present year promising to be far better than 
those of the last. We should be glad to learn fuller details of 
the season’s management, but it is interesting to know, as the 
Sanitary News informs us, that one hundred and seventy acres 
of land have been laid out in gardens, while three hundred 
and twenty acres have been utilized for pasturage, and four 
hundred for oats, corn and grass. Among the garden-crops in 
cultivation are three hundred thousand cabbages in a single bed, 
and five hundred thousand celery plants in another. We sup- 
pose that the whole tract is to a greater or less extent fertilized 
by sewage, but at all events the management of the farm seems 
to justify the opinion we have before expressed, that both pe- 
cuniary and sanitary success in sewage utilization must be 
sought in the extension of such works on a much larger area, 
in proportion to the amount of waste waters to be disposed of, 
than has hitherto been customary, in order that the ground 
intendec. to be fertilized by them might be fed with just as 
much as it requires, and no more, instead of being drowned in 
a deluge of sewage, which only a few rank-growing crops can 
flourish in. According to these figures, the Pullman sewage- 
farm has eight hundred and ninety acres in cultivation, or about 
one acre to every ten inhabitants of the town. This is a very 
different thing from the English sewage-farms, in some of 
which the land is flooded with from fifty to one hundred times 
as much liquid as at Pullman, and the result shows the great 
superiority of the Pullman system. Of course, the first cost of 
providing half an acre of land for purifying the drainage of 
every house in a large city would be very great, unless the 
sewage were carried a long distance, but if trials on a small 
scale, like that at Pullman, should prove that in this way a 
moderate interest on the cost of the land could be secured, there 
would be no further difficulty about the general adoption of 
the system. 
VPHE Revue Industrie lle gives an interesting account of some 
| experiments made to determine the resistance of fire-proof 
floors of iron beams with concrete between, as compared 
with those filled in with brick arches. 
years the subject of concrete floors supported by iron beams 
has been misunderstood, nearly all writers, in the early days of 
concrete construction, claiming that a slab of hardened cement 
and sand between two iron beams was held up by the strength 
of the “contained arch,” this being explained to be formed by 
particles of sand, which, under the influence of a vertical pres- 
sure, arranged themselves in the form of the arch best adapted 
for resisting that pressure. At this day the idea of holding up 
a floor on arches of sand would be laughed at, but the theory 
was once readily accepted, and concrete used to span wide 
spaces was always moulded in the arch shape. In building the 
Metropolitan Railway through London, a considerable portion 
of the road was covered with arches of the Dennett concrete, 
of about twenty feet span, and it was not until an examination 
showed these wide arches to be entirely without thrust that the 
former idea was abandoned and they came to be regarded by 
engineers in their true light, as curved lintels. As the best and 
strongest form of lintel is totally different from that of an arch 
used under the same circumstances, the correction of the theory 
ought naturally to have led to a modification in the forms 
under which concrete is used, but the influence of the old 
notion still shows itself in practice, leading, every year, to the 
waste of thousands of dollars’ worth of good cement and sand, 
which serve no purpose except to burden the floor-beams which 
hold them up. 


concrete floors as strong as they should be, and sudden 

shocks, particularly, have often caused serious damage, so 
that the designer of a certain warehouse in Germany, unable 
to find definite data of the resistance of such floors, resolved to 
make trials for his own information, and incidentally for that 
of his professional brethren. The warehouse was of immense 
size, covering nearly an acre of ground, and was intended for 
the storage, among other things, of heavy pieces of metal, the 
handling of which often involved considerable shocks to the 


| VEN a useless weight of material has not always made 





floors. The whole building was fire-proof, part of the flooring 
being of brick arches in cement, between iron beams, and part 
of concrete slabs supported in the same way. Five trial floor- 
arches were built, each forty-four inches in span, of which the 
first consisted of concrete, made with one part Portland cem- 
ent to five parts of gravel, while the second was of hard bricks 
in Portland cement mixed with three parts of sand, and was 
covered with a coat of asphalt three-quarters of an inch thick ; 
the third was of softer brick, in mortar containing one-half as 
much lime as cement, and four parts sand; the fourth was of 
the same brick, in equal parts of lime and cement, and five 
parts sand; and the fifth was of the same brick, in cement 
alone, mixed with four parts sand. These last floors were 
finished with a coat of cement, three-quarters of an inch thick 
or more. Fifty-four days after their completion, each floor was 
loaded with pig-iron to the amount of two hundred pounds to 
the square foot. This weight had no effect, and two days later 
the concrete arch was tested by letting fall upon it an iron ball 
of sixty pounds’ weight. ‘This, dropped from a height of five 
feet, did no harm, and another ball, of one hundred and thirty- 
five pounds’ weight, was let fall from the same height. The 
first blow produced no effect, but by dropping the ball repeat- 
edly on the same spot a crack was started at the fourth blow, 
and the eighth broke a hole entirely through the floor, the 
opening being four inches in diameter at the top, and twenty- 
four inches atthe under side. Thirty days later the same test 
was applied to another part of the floor, and a hole of the same 
size and shape was broken through at the ninth blow of the 
ball. The thickness of the concrete in the middle of the span 
was four inches. Trials were made of the brick floors in the 
same way. The first, of hard brick in strong cement mortar, 
stood forty-eight blows of the heavy ball before it was pierced ; 
the second, of softer brick, with lime added to the mortar, gave 
way at the tenth blow; the third, at the seventh blow; and the 
last, of soft brick in sandy cement mortar, without lime, at the 
tenth. In all these cases the hole broken through was much 
larger at the intrados than at the extrados. A new floor was 
then built of soft brick, in mortar made with two parts lime to 
three of cement and ten of sand, and covered with a layer of 
concrete, of equal parts of cement and sand, two inches thick. 
After this had set, the floor required seventy-one blows of the 


_ one hundred and thirty-five pound weight to break it through. 


Until within a few | 





| conscience all the time 


This protective effect of the thick layer of concrete over bricks 
is very curious, but aside from this, the result of the tests was 
decidedly in favor of the brick arching. 


) HE Jron Age contains a lively letter from a working-man 
I who has recently removed from the model town of Pull- 

man, unable to endure any longer the paternal, not to say 
inquisitorial system of administration by which the admirable 
municipal regulations of that town are carried into effect. 
According to the writer, who ought to know what he is talking 
about, and certainly seems intelligent enough to have under- 
stood the rules he was obliged to live under, all the houses in 
the city of Pullman are the property of the Pullman Land 
Association, and must be hired from the Association. The 
rent, according to the regulations of the Association, is paid 
monthly, in advance, by the employer of the tenant, who 
deducts the amount from the wages due him. No repairs or 
improvements of any kind are allowed to be made by the ten- 
ant. Even the putting up of a clothes-hook must be done by 
the agents of the Association, upon the petition of the tenant, 
and the bill for the service is sent to the employer, who 
deducts the amount from the wages due. ‘The sanitary inspec- 
tion is, indeed, thorough, but it is made so by requiring the ten- 
ant to admit the inspectors at any and all times to all parts of 
the house, so that his household is constantly in the condition 
of a Russian family suspected of revolutionary sentiments. 
The advantages of living in Pullman did not seem, to this sen- 
sitive individual, to counterbalance the annoyances. Although 
a part of a house, with hall and cellar in common with another 
family, and no bath-room, could be had at a price varying from 
twelve to seventeen dollars a month, the cheapest whole house, 
with bath-room, that he could find was rented at twenty-five 
dollars a month, with water extra. This house was out on the 
prairie, twenty minutes’ walk from the post-office, and after 
living in it a year, with, as the writer says, “a burden on his 
” at the surveillance to which he was 


_ subjected, he left the place altogether, and returned to a less 


scientific, but more congenial mode of living. 
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THE HEATING AND VENTILATION OF THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT, LONDON, 


N the heating and 
ventilation of the 
halls oceupied by 

the British Houses 
of Parliament, there 
are many complica- 
tions which would 
never occur in con- 
nection with an or- 
dinary assembly-hall 
or theatre, and 
which require special provision, and a more than ordinary control of 
the working apparatus. The Houses rarely meet until late in the 
afternoon, and the sittings are frequently prolonged until morning. 
The House will sometimes be crowded full, and within five minutes 
will empty itself of all but twenty-five or thirty members, the num- 
ber swelling again as quickly when an interesting subject is an- 
nounced. Naturally the heating required for thirty persons would 
be much greater than that necessary for a thousand, ond special 
devices have to be resorted to in order that the change in the num- 
ber present may at once be accompanied by a corresponding change 
in the amount of heat supplied. Again a system which would work 
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of Commons. 


toa charm with the outside temperature at 40°, might fail entirely 
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ventilation of the Houses of Parliament can be said to follow no par- 
ticular system, but to combine a number of schemes, with some spe- 
cial arrangements of its own. 

The portion of the building occupied by the House of Lords is 
open on each side to inner courts, the hall being in the main story 
some twenty-five feet above the ground. ‘he fresh air is taken in 
at the basement from either court, depending upon the direction of 
the wind at the time; and receives a proper degree of moisture from a 
number of fine sprays of water which are continually in operation in 
the areades opening from the court. The air enters the building 
through large blinds with movable slats, and is made to pass through a 
strainer of fine canvas into a low chamber, the size of the hall above. 
From this chamber the air rises into a second room immediately over, 
which serves as a mixing-chamber, where the temperature of the air 
is thoroughly equalized. ‘Thence it ascends directly into the hall 
through the floor, which is entirely made of a heavy iron grating, 
resting on light iron beams, and covered with wire netting. The 
carpet is made with a very open mesh, which allows the air to pass 
freely. 

The incoming air is not cooled here any further than by the sprays 
of water before mentioned, which will reduce the temperature about 
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not a large body, and the hall is only 45’ x 90’, and about forty-five 
feet high. 

The air is warmed in cold weather by steam-pipes placed in the 
lower air-chamber. These pipes are not in coils, but are laid in hor- 
izontal sections about five feet long, crossing the chamber lengthwise 
in four lines, each section is made of a length of two-inch iron-pipe, 
tinned on the outside, and passing through a series of eight-by-twelve- 
inch zine plates, one-quarter inch thick, which are placed three- 
quarters of an inch apart, and soldered to the pipe. These plates 
rapidly take up the heat from the pipe, and it is claimed that a great 
deal is thrown off from them at a low temperature, so that the air 
in passing over them never acquires any burnt smell, such as is so 
often noticed about pipes highly heated by steam. But the great 
advantage of this arrangement is that the amount of heat supplied 
to the room above can be suddenly increased or diminished at will. 
Attendants are always on hand below when the House is sitting, and 
when for any reason less heat is required, the radiators are simply 
covered with cloths, which are always kept in place beside each sec- 
tion. ‘This confines the heat in the spaces between the plates, and as 
the degree of radiation is not great, the confined air will become 
quite highly heated before any heat passes through the cloths. Of 
course, if the room above is to be crowded for some time, the supply 
of steam can be stopped; but the cloths serve perfectly to suddenly 
lessen the amount of heat supplied, and the chief engineer has assured 
me that by using them and admitting more or less cold air, he has 
always been able to control the supply of heat, so that in the coldest 


| four degrees. This is found to be sufficient, as the House of Lords is 
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weather, or in the most sudden changes of requirements the temper- 
ature of the hall will not vary half a degree from 63°, the norma! 
temperature. 

Arrangement is also made for adding moisture to the air in cold, 
dry weather, when the sprays of water would not be suitable. At 
first water was slowly evaporated from long leaden troughs placed 
in the lower chamber; but this was accompanied by bad odors, and 
did not give enough moisture. The present method is very simple. 
A one-and-a-half-inch brass steam-pipe is run around just inside of 
the canvas screen. Immediately over this pipe is a one-half inch 
brass-pipe, from which water is allowed to drip through pin holes at 
regular intervals. ‘The water drops on to the hot steam-pipe, is va- 
porized, and passes off into the air. Any surplus water is carried 
off in atrough which runs beneath. The lower pipe is tinned to 
prevent oxidization. Hygrometers are placed in various parts of 
the hall, and by increasing or diminishing the supply of water, the 
proper state of humidity can be maintained. The chief engineer 
tells me that this system of supplying moisture to the air, has been 
used by him in connection with the heating of private mansions, 
especially at the residence of Krupp, the gun-maker. There the 
supply of water to the drip-pipe is automatically controiled by an 
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electric current in connection with an hygrometer, so that any 


| 


desired degree of humidity can be maintained without requiring con- | 
| lator to the air-supply, the canvas contracting more or less, to follow 


stant attention. 

The House of Commons is subject to greater fluctuations in attend- 
ance than the House of Lords, besides meeting oftener and sitting 
later than its neighbor. Consequently the problem of ventilation 
becomes somewhat more complicated. 

In winter, the arrangement is essentially the same as that used in 
heating the upper House, the air entering the basement at the sides, 
passing through canvas screens into the lower chamber, rising into 
the mixing-chamber, and from thence passing into the hall through 
the floor, which is entirely composed of cast-iron grating, covered by 
wire netting. In the aisles and where members stand when speak- 
ing, the floor is covered by a coarse matting. Everywhere else the 
air is free to rise. Provision is made for very cold weather by plac- 
ing four radiator-pipes with plates, one above the other, at the intake 
just outside the canvas screen. The drip and steam pipes for sup- 
plying moisture to the air are also placed outside the screen. 

In summer weather, and whenever cool air is to be brought into 
the hall, the arrangement is different. Air is taken from the river 
terrace, which has the advantage of being easily kept clean, and free 
from dust; besides it is on the cool side of the building, the sun 
having passed to the west before the House is assembied. There is 
a single large duct in the cellar for the intake, the air being mois- 
tened by spray jets, and sifted through canvas in the same manner 
as when drawn from the courts. The air is also cooled when neces- 
sary by being passed over ice, which is piled loosely on large wooden 
racks, so that the air circulates freely about it. Practically very lit- 
tle ice is used, as at most times the spray jets are found to sufficiently 
reduce the temperature, and London has but few days of excessively 
warm weather during the sittings of Parliament. 

After leaving the ice the air is led through wide passages, and 
rises into the centre of the hall, by means of a large shaft running 
up through the heating and mixing chambers. ‘This shaft is sepa- 
rated from the air-chambers by partitions, with doors at each end, 
and has gratings at each floor level. In winter when air is drawn 
from the courts, as previously described, these gratings are covered, 
so that no air passes up unless desired. 

To help the upward draught of cold air, a large air-pump is used, 
which is arranged with double-acting valves, so that fresh air is forced 
along with each movement of the piston; the capacity of the pump 
being 1000 cubic feet per stroke. It is usually run at the rate of 
fifteen strokes per minute. The sketch-plan above shows the ar- 
rangement of the pumps and ducts. The two gates at A, are opened, 
and the air follows the direction of the arrow B, when the pump is 
not working. 

The manner in which the foul air is extracted from the hall is as 
thorough as the way in which the pure air is introduced. The accom- 
panying section will serve to illustrate this. The ceiling is filled-in 
with glass panels which are raised, and left quite open all around so 
that the air can rise freely. Above this ceiling are sixty-four Argand 
gas-burners which light the hall through the glass. Each burner 
consumes sixteen feet of gas per hour. The products of combustion 
are all led off in pipes joining into two main flues which are carried 
into a high ventilating-shaft at the south-west corner of the room. 
This shaft has a furnace at the bottom to help the draught, as besides 
receiving the gas ventilation-pipes, it also ventilates the Reading- 


Room, the Tea-Room, and the Common’s Lobby. All these gas- | 


burners serve to ventilate the House to quite a considerable extent, 
though they are not relied upon as entirely sufficient for the purpose. 
The whole of the space immediately over the hall is used as a foul-air 
chamber. This chamber is connected at the north end to four large 
shafts, through which the air is led down into the cellar, and along 
through a wide passage to the base of the clock-tower, whence it 
passes up and escapes into the atmosphere at a height of about 330 
feet. The draught is forced, and regulated by a large coal fire, 
which is kept burning all the time at the bottom of the tower. 

The course of the ventilation ean be readily followed by reference 
to the longitudinal section, the arrows indicating the direction of the 
current. The air-pump is at the end of the cellar passage to the 
left. At A is agate which can be closed when required. The gate 
at B is closed when the cold air is entering the hall. From this sec- 
ond gate a large pipe carries fresh air along the cellar passage, and 
up to the reporter’s gallery. The four down-cast shafts for foul air 
are shown at the right by dotted lines, being located at the corners 
of a large well just to the north of the hall of the House of Commons. 

It will be seen that the present ceiling of the Commons has a wide 
splay all around. The original ceiling was level, but was found to 
have a bad influence on the acoustic properties. The greater part 
of the present system of ventilation was put in at the time the change 


in the ceiling was made. s -eiling is still | ° = . ‘ : 
ahaa .. made. In the House of Lords the ceiling is still | in the plan is fully borne out in the elevations, in the Park front 


level, but the removal of the vitiated air is effected in the same 
manner, the exhaust-pipes being led into the Victoria Tower. 

To prevent any sudden draughts in the hall, a very ingenious 
device has been resorted to. The fresh air arising from the heating- 
chamber enters the mixing-chamber through large circular openings, 
which are covered with iron gratings. Immediately below the grat- 
ing is hung acylinder of canvas, like a bag without a bottom, extend- 
ing down three feet into the lower chamber. When a sudden gust 
of wind blows into the heating-chamber, or a sudden draught is 
caused by opening a door or a window, the canvas immediately col- 
lapses, closing the orifice, and preventing the draught from being 











| felt in the House, the bag straightening out again as soon as the dis- 


turbance has passed. This device has been found to act as a regu- 


changes in the draught, so that a nearly constant current is main- 
tained. 

The House sometimes adjourns from seven to nine in the evening, 
for dinner. Advantage is taken of this to entirely change the air in 
the hall, which is done in a very easy and thorough manner. The 
gate in front of the air-pump is closed. The gate just beyond the up- 
cast shaft is opened, and the windows of the hall are all opened. This 
reverses the current, the air coming down into the up-cast shaft, 
and passing through the cellar-ways directly into the clock-tower. 
(See the longitudinal section). A few minutes suffice to completely 
change the air in the hall in this manner, after which the gates are 
arranged as before, and fresh air, cooled or warmed according to the 
season, is pumped into the room until the proper temperature is 
reached. 

While the House is sitting men are stationed in various parts of 
the hall, who keep careful note of the temperature, making written 
reports every hour which are submitted to the engineer, and preserved 
for reference. Men are also stationed below in the mixing-chamber, 
where they can hear everything that goes on in the House, and be 
ready at any moment to supply more heat or cooler air if necessary. 
The air in the House is changed fr¢m three to six times an hour, 
according to the need. A thermometer and an anemometer are hung 
over the openings between the two air-chambers, and are carefully 
watched, and every precaution taken to prevent sudden changes. 

Every thing connected with the ventilation is kept in perfect order. 
The vaults are always perfectly neat and clean, there are no obscure 
corners for rats or rubbish; tobacco is never allowed to be used in 
any form by any of the attendants; the walls and ceilings are thor- 
oughly whitewashed twice a year ; the canvas-air screens are washed 
every week, and indeed every care is taken that thought and money 
can alevise to keep the air-supply perfect in all its ways. 

The resident engineer, W. J. Prim, Esq., has a staff of about fifty 
men constantly employed in attending to the heating, ventilating, and 
lighting. C. H. BLacKa.t. 





LONDON, August, 1884, 


-pESUMING our notice of this com- 
petition, with the design by Messrs. 
Aston Webb & Bell placed third 

by the judges, we find it quite different 
in character from any of the others, both 
in plan and architectural style. As re- 
marked in our former notice, the plan is 
distinguished by a great courtyard in the 
form of a Greek cross. It may generally 
be described as a single-corridor plan, 
with areaded halls like small court-yards 
at the intersecting angles, one.of which 
is also the principal staircase, as we shall 
have to notice presently. The plan is 
eminently picturesque, if that is a virtue 
in a large public building: it seems to 
cover far less ground with buildings than 
any of the others, so that if all the re- 
quirements have been provided, as we 
are assured they are, then it is a marvel 
of compact and skilful planning. The 
outlines (in plan) of the great court-yard 

Poertrnwcrner niin, wwe if anything too much broken up; but 

TAR CWO Lite. fke6jome this very fault gives rise to many charm- 

oars ing “bits” of design and great play of 
light and shade. The Whitehall front is recessed in the centre with 
advanced wings at each end. The principal entrance is in the 
centre of this front and opens into one of the internal halls above 
mentioned; another entrance, from the Spring Gardens side, opens 
into the grand staircase hall, one of the great features of the design. 
The ie arrangement is remarkably simple, and symmetrical to a 
degree hardly to be expected in such picturesque grouping. The 
corridors are fairly well lighted; though not so good in this respect 
as the first prize design, still great skill is shown throughout the 
whole work, and it strikes one as being the most economical of the 
lot. 

As might be expected from the previous works of its authors, the 

elevations have more of the so-called “ Queen Anne” character than 
any other design in the competition. The promise of picturesqueness 








especially so, though even in this design, as in almost all the others, 
it is difficult to say that the exterior expresses in any marked man- 
ner the arrangements of the interior. For instance, the internal 


| halls are lost sight of altogether; no feature marks their presence, 


and looking at the exterior, for aught we can tell, they might as well 
not be there at all. We think this is to be regretted, as they are 
large enough in themselves to become marked features in the design 
externally. There are the usual towers rising from nothing in par- 
ticular, one at the internal angle at the junction of the parallel front 








~ 1 Continued fr: om page 128, No. 455. 
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and the return to the Horse Guards, and the other at the northeast 
corner of the Spring Gardens front; but the towers in themselves are 
rather commonplace productions. The fronts generally have what 
may be called pavilions at the angles and in the centres, with high, 
pitched roofs, tall chimney-shafts, and dormer windows. Between 
these pavilions the frontage line is slightly recessed and arcaded on 
the ground and first floors. These arcades are charmingly detailed 
and form interesting features in the composition, assisting in the play 
of light and shade, and generally adding greatly to the richness of 
the design. They are useful, also, for over the first floor a mezza- 
nine floor is cleverly introduced in some parts, so that the building is 
practically five floors high against the four of some other designs, and 
the first-floor rooms themselves have their heights in proportion to their 
size and importance, some under the mezzanine, while others, such as 


those for the Secretary of State for War, the First Lord of the Admi- | 


ralty, with their ante-rooms, the Commander-in-Chief, etc., are the 
full height of both floors. ‘This is quite as it should be, and perhaps 
also accounts for the comparatively moderate space occupied by the 
buildings on‘plan. A very able drawing of the interior of the grand 
staircase hall shows how cleverly this mezzanine floor has been taken 
advantage of internally. It is one of the best bits of design in the 
whole competition, and shows great artistic power and feeling for the 
style employed, albeit the upper stories are somewhat thin and weak. 

“The whole of the drawirgs of this set are very well rendered. 
The perspective of the staircase hall, just referred to, by Mr. Webb, 
and the view of the Park front by Mr. Bell, are most effectively 
drawn. There is also a charming little sketch by Mr. Bell, of the 
proposed new buildings with their surroundings, as seen from St. 
James Park, in which the group is very cleverly contrasted with the 
new Foreign Office, and the towers of Westminster Abbey, and the 
Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parliament, the whole making an 
exceedingly effective architectural composition. But after all is said 
and done, picturesque though the design is, it does not rise to the 
dignity of a great public work. The type of Classic is too free, too 
“Queen Ange” we may say, for want of a better word, as there can 
be no doubt that something much more monumental is needed to ful- 
fil the conditions of the problem. The style was almost required to 
harmonize more or less with the Classic of the Horse Guards, and 
where it did differ it should have inclined rather to the monumental 
than the picturesque in such a large building. The authors proposed 
to use the old Admiralty screen (now fronting Whitehall) and rebuild 
it northwards and in a line with their park front, but it can hardly 
be said to be in harmony with either the spirit or the letter of their 
design, and would probably have been abandoned. 

The fourth design we find in our notes, that by Messrs. Hall and 
Powe'l, returns to the more official character of Classic, and is in 
some respects a very striking composition. In plan it is wonderfully 
like the selected design, having the double-corridor arrangement, with 
a large quadrangle entered centrally from Whitehall, and two other 
smaller courts towards the Horse Guards and Spring Gardens sides 
respectively. The main difference, however, is that, whereas the 
principal entrances to the two great departments are under the arch- 
way from Whitehall in the selected design, they are in the centre of 
the quadrangle in Messrs. Hall and Powell’s plan. The quadrangle 
is also of better proportion in itsel‘ than Messrs. Leeming’s; other- 
wise there is a good deal of sameness about the general arrangement. 
The centre of the Whitehall front is also somewhat recessed, which 
is another advantage, to our thinking. 

Externally the orders, where used, are confined in height to a single 
story, a distinctly different treatment from those we have already 
noticed. ‘There is a considerable knowledge of detail and effective 
grouping, the character of the work being much better Classic than 
in the selected design. The internal arrangements, too, are better 
expressed in the elevations than in most others, for instance, the two 
low towers covered with domes, which are leading features in the 
exterior views, rise over the grand entrance-halls of the two great 
departments, marking each in the most effective manner, though the 
towers themselves, as such, never rise very much above the common- 
place in the matter of design. The south wing is also graduated 
down towards the low buildings of the Horse Guards in a manner less 
detrimental to the latter than can be said for either of the designs 
placed before this one by the judges. And this is not by any means 
an unimportant point, as we shall probably find when the selected 
design is built, by the building being lowered considerably on that 
side, and the lofty campanile most likely cut out altogether or moved 
to some more suitable portion of the design, there being no reason, as 
in Messrs. Hall and Powell’s case, why it should not rise from any 
other corner of the structure. 

In the design under consideration, the main entrance from White- 
hall to the great quadrangle is poor and unimportant in the extreme, 
a great contrast in this respect to Messrs. Leeming’s, where, by car- 
rying the central arch up into the first floor, adorning it with sculp- 
ture and enriching the side archways with columns and pediments, 
an attempt has at all events been made to invest it with a dignity 
worthy of its importance ; whether they have altogether succeeded or 
not is quite another question, but here, in Hall and Powell's, were it 
not for the whole centre being recessed, the entrance would be in 
danger of being lost sight of entirely. For the rest, the Classic is of 
the ordinary type, suggesting a large block of offices, or of houses in 
flats, which might be in the West End or in the City, and which one 
would drive past like any other ordinarily respectable-looking build- 
ing, without the least idea that there was anything particular to sug- 


gest the two great departments of the Navy and the Army of a great 
Empire. : j 

Of the other designs, after the four we have noticed, the most 
striking, perhaps, is that by Messrs. Stark and Lindsay. It differs 
from the rest in plan by having the major-axis of its quadrangle north 
and south, instead of east and west, with a loop towards Whitehall 
making it a kind of T-shape on plan. The main entrance is into this 
loop from Whitehall, but there is also another similar entrance at the 
north end of the quadrangle from Spring Gardens, while the 
entrances to the admiralty and the war offices are on the west side of 
the great courtyard. The double-corridor arrangement is mainly fol- 
lowed in the disposition of the apartments, but without the internal 
halls which distinguish the plans already noticed. Each department 
has a grand staircase, however, though scarcely on the magnificent 
scale of Messrs. Webb and Bell’s. The elevations are somewhat of 
the Louvre type, with high ornamental, too ornamental, roofs. The 
Park front has a rather picturesque and vigorous-looking tower at 
either end, between which the sky-line is broken by the high pitched 
roofs and tall chimney-shafts of a couple of pavilions. And this 


| arrangement is repeated on the return flank towards the parade, the 





| design falling off in richness as it approaches the old building of the 


Horse Guards. The pavilions have also highly ornamental dormers, 
which are repeated still more elaborately in the towers; the upper 
stories of the latter are open, enriched with columns, and covered 
with domical roofs, forming, as it were, low campaniles. ‘The whole 
design is treated with considerable richness throughout, with much 
florid detail and ill-studied ornament. The basement and ground 
floors are rusticated ; the first and second floors have coupled columns 
between each pair of windows, the order being the height of one floor 
only in each case. The view of the building towards the l’ark and the 
Parade is perhaps the most striking, the small scale of the orders and 
the detail generally giving it an appearance of great size. The drawing 
is rather unequal throughout. 

Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke send a pretentious but weak Classic 
design, full of towers, and domes, and what not, two of them being 
planted close up to the Horse Guards, so as to dwarf the old building 
completely. ‘The elevations are drawn in a slipshod style, and this 
also applies to the perspectives. 

The designs by Messrs. Spalding and Auld and Mr. Thomas Porter 
are also Classic of the poorest description, and the less said about 
them the better: in the words of the old rhyme : — 


“It isn’t that the things ain’t rich and rare; 
One wonders how the Devil they got there!” 


And the same might be said of that Gothic wonder by Messrs. Glover 
and Salter, which in style is a kind of cross between poor Burges’s 
design for the New Law Courts and Messrs. Mappin and Webb’s 
warehouse, at the corner of Queen Victoria Street, in the City. We 
think it was almost a cruelty to have asked these gentlemen to send 
in the large-scale drawings of the second competition, when it must 
have been perfectly well known from their sketch designs there was 
no earthly chance of their being accepted. Shades of Scott and 
Street and Burges, what a falling-off is here! It has often been 
asserted of late that the New Law Courts is the last great building of 
the Gothic revival: there will now be no mistake about it, if this is 
what the style has come down to. What a melancholy waste of time 
the whole thing is! Let us forget it all as quickly as possible. 

Thus the latest great competition is finished. We understand the 
Government have confirmed the award of the judges, and that Messrs. 
Leeming and Leeming have: been formally appointed architects for the 
new buildings. As we have said, nothing can be more satisfactory 
than the business-like manner in which the competition has been car- 
ried through. Whether it would not have been wiser and better, in 
the interests of art, to have had a selected competition of the best and 
most experienced men in the profession is altogether another ques- 
tion. The powers that be evidently thought otherwise, and Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre has been as good as his word. We are left with the 
result of months of study and work, to make the best of it as far as 
this is now possible. The outlook is not very cheering, to be sure, 
but there is nothing for it but to put the best face on it we can, and 
hope the future will bring us something better and nobler than we 
are promised in the present. 

As a display of architectural design, considered from a fine-art 
point of view only, the competition has been more or less a failure. 
We are told the successful men were fifth in the Glasgow Town-Hall 
competition ; be this as it may, that is about the relative position the 
whole lot bear to what was done at Glasgow. Not one of the designs 
comes within even a measurable distance of the selected design at 
Glasgow, not to speak of several others which ran it very close for 
first place. Neither in the grasp of the subject as a great national 
building, as an architectural composition df the highest class, nor in 
the display of knowledge of Classic work as such, do any of the 
designs approach the best work shown in the two competitions we 


| originally mentioned, viz., the Oratory Church at Brompton, and the 


Town-Hall at Glasgow, and, considering the proposed new buildings 
are supposed to be a work of far greater importance than either of 
those, and that the competition came after them in point of time, the 
result, artistically considered, can only be looked upon as a retrogres- 
sion, where we had every right to expect and almost to require, a 
decided advance. What are great national monuments for but to 
display the highest and noblest art we are capable of as a nation ? 
From what are we to be judged hereafter, as artists, but these very 
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monuments? More than this, a national work of this kind is more or 
less a school for the time being, and it is essential for our best inter- 
ests as artis‘s that nothing but what is highest and noblest, or at all 
events the highest and noblest that the best amongst us can give, 
should be taught in such an enduring object-lesson. And still further, 
English Classic has noble examples to emulate, and noble traditions 
to hand on unsullied to those who may come after us. It is therefore 
of the first importance that our record should be pure. Viewed in 
the light of all this, we are compelled to acknowledge the results 
before us asin the highest degree disappointing, and we venture to 
think the national interests would have been far wiser and better 
served had the judges frankly confessed that none of the designs 
reached that high standard of artistic merit that would justify their 
acceptance for execution, but that rather they should have paid the 
nine competitors their hardly-earned premiums, and begun de novo 
with a selection of half-a-dozen of the most accomplished men in the 
profession. Judged by results, the open competition in this case has 
been a mistake; it has not given us the best we can get, though that 
best is to be had for the seeking. With all respect for the honorable 
intentions of our honorable First Commissioner of Works, there is a 
higher standpoint still, a determination to secure only the best for 
the nation, and having manifestly failed to obtain it in one way, to 
set about more diligently to find it in another. 

We have purposely avoided the question of the relative merits of 
an open or close competition as an initial proceeding, considering the 
matter closed by the adoption of the former, and that we were bound 
to await the issue; but now that the result is as unsatisfactory as it 


well could be, we cannot see where the injustice of resorting to the | 


latter could now arise; we hold it the wiser course to frankly 
acknowledge our failure, rather than to perpetuate what we know to 
be a blunder. Probably we may be told it is all a matter of taste. 
Some may consider the selected design a work of very high art. The 
only answer we can now give is that it is not a matter of taste at all, 
or of what this one or that one may think; it is a question of absolute 
knowledge, as demonstrable as any other fact, but that to pursue the 
subject farther at present would lead us too far out of the region of 
criticisin. 





MOSCOW’S NEW CATHEDRAL. 
. 8 : (aes new Cathedral 


at Moscow, writes 
a correspondent of 
the Times, is one of 
the most remarkable 
churches in Europe. 
Not many cathedrals 
can boast of having 
been built in one life- 
time, but there are 
Russians still living 
who saw the French 
army depart from Mos- 
cow, to commemorate 
which event the Church 
of St. Saviour has been 
erected. In less than 
three months after the 
retreat of the foe, a de- 
cree went forth from 
} Alexander I, that a me- 
W morial temple should 
be built, and five years 
<< S—— later, the foundations 
a i 7 were laid; but not on 
Gann LOCO Pile Gyrerenne As. the present site. The 
Emperor accepted plans, which had they been carried out, would 
have given to Russia the highest building in the world, namely, 770 
feet, the site being on the Sparrow Hill, between the routes of the 
entrance and departure of Napoleon, but the undertaking for a while 
collapsed, and the architect and building-committee, after expending 
or misappropriating in ten years upwards of four millions of roubles, 
were banished, and their estates confiscated. The Emperor Nicho- 
las adopted new plans, and chose the present site, which has cost 
with embankment, terrace, etc., upwards of £180,000, and whence, 
at the onset, a nunnery had to be removed, and 70.000 cubic feet of 
earth to be displaced, before, on the 27th July, 1838, the laying of 
the foundations was commenced. The building continued slowly to 
rise for twenty years, and in 1858 the scaffolding was removed, this 
latter item alone having cost 277,000 roubles, or upwards of £40,000 | 
(reckoning the rouble, that is, at 3s., as throughout this letter). A | 
quarter of a century more has been expended on fittings and decora- 
tion. ‘The style is ancient Russian, or rather Greco-Byzantine, the 
most striking feature of which, to a Western eye, on the exterior is 
the five copper cupolas, for the gilding of which were required 900 lbs. 
of gold, their total cost being upwards of £170,000. ‘The domes are 
surmounted by crosses, the central one nearly 30 feet high, standing 
340 feet from the ground. The building covers an area of 73,000 
square feet. The bells, as usual in Russia, are of ponderous weight. 
The largest, or “ holy-day ” bell, weighs twenty-six tons, or half as | 
much again as “Great Paul.” Even the second, or “ Sunday ” bell | 
is within a ton’s weight of our bantling; while the smallest of the 








“every-day ” bells descends to about 30 Ibs. The cost of the peal 
was upwards of £13,000. 

The foundations of the church are of Finnish granite, and the 
whole edifice is faced with marble, the doors being of bronze, orna- 
mented with Biblical subjects, and lined with oak. The principal 
entrance measures 30 feet high by 18 feet broad, and the two doors 
weigh thirteen tons, the total cost of all the doors being £62,000. 
Thus, it will be allowed that many of the features of St. Saviour’s 
are produced on a magnificent scale, though one familiar with the 
spire of St. Stephen’s, Vienna, or that of Salisbury, the west front 
of York Minster, or that of Amiens, might hesitate to pronounce the 
effect of the exterior of St. Saviour’s beautiful. As to the interior, 
there can be, I think, little difference of opinion. I have seen most 
of the celebrated cathedrals in Europe (with the exception of those 
of Spain), but in its way I know of nothing so exquisite as the inte- 


| rior of St. Saviour’s at Moscow. The building is erected in the form 


of a Greek cross, three of the broad ends of which form corridors, 
lower and upper, surrounding three sides of, and open to, the cen- 
tral square or temple proper, while the fourth end is occupied by the 
altar and its appurtenances. The — corridor reminded me of 
the galleries in Santa Sophia at Constantinople. ‘The walls are 
adorned with frescos illustrating principal events in the history of 
the Russian Church. The walls of the lower corridor or “ proces- 
sion gallery ” are adorned with paintings commemorative of the bat- 
tles of 1812. 

But it is when one stands in the temple proper, and looks above 
and around that the gorgeousness of the building is so striking. The 
floor of this part is 220 feet square, the length of the cross either way 
270 feet, and the height from the ground to the cupola measures 230 
feet. The floor is of marble, and the walls are lined with exquisite 
varieties of the same material. It was intended at first to use only 
Russian marble, but some amount of Italian was subsequently found 
to be indispensable. The total cost of all the marble in the building 
exceeded £300,000. Lifting one’s eyes, the galleries are seen to con- 
tain thirty-six windows, and the cupola sixteen, all ef which are 
double, with frames of bronze. Round the cupola is one row of 640 
candelabra, placed there at a cost of £27,000, with a second row of 
600, costing an additional £12,000. There are four lustres weighing 
four tons each, and the total number of candles to be lighted through- 
out the building is upwards of 3,000. At the top of the cupola is a 
painting by Professor Markoff that will freely shock the principles 
of Westerns, who object to the use of pictures in worship. It repre- 
sents in colossal proportions the first person of the Blessed Trinity 
as an old man with the infant Jesus. The height of the figure is 49 
feet, the length of the face 7 feet, and the height of the infant 21 feet. 
Also, below the cupola are a number of figures of Apostles and 
Fathers, each 21 feet high. Great expense has of course been lav- 
ished on the eastern end of the church. ‘The cost of materials and 
workmanship for the altar-space, apart from the icons or sacred pic- 
tures, amounted to £36,000. In this part of the church are some of 
its most remarkable paintings, most, if not all, by Russian artists. 
They are too numerous to particularize. I remarked, however, a 
striking picture of Sergius blessing Demetrius of the Don. I see 
from my notes that “ The Last Supper,” by Semigratzky, and eleven 
pictures by Verestchagin attracted my attention. The structure of 
the altar-screen is a departure from the traditional Russian type, 
for instead of a tall, ugly, blank partition, half or two-thirds of the 
height of the church, hiding the eastern end, the screen of St. 
Saviour’s is low and elegant, and throws open, except for a few feet 
above the floor, the whole of the sanctuary. But a more marked, and, 
as some would think, unorthodox departure from the customs of the 
Russian Church is the construction of the altars. [am under the 
impression, gathered, I think, from the work of the learned Dr. 
Neale on the Eastern Church, that the “ holy table ” in the Russian 
Church should be always of wood, whereas in St. Saviour’s | saw two 
at least constructed of blocks of polished marble, the semblance of a 
table being given to each by a moveable inch board of cypress wood 
laid on the top. Much of the ornamentation of the sanctuary and its 
furniture was exceedingly beautiful, notably some enamelled candel- 
abra by Klebnikoff. But perhaps I have sufficiently described this 
princely cathedral, erected at a cost of two and a quarter millions of 
pounds sterling, said to be capable of accommodating 10,000 wor- 
shippers, and which from its first conception has been built, as I 
have said, in a single lifetime. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CHURCH OF ST. JAQUES AT DIEPPE.! 
J HE church of St. Jaques is the largest and considerably the 
* most interesting of the two parochial churches of the place. It 
had the singular good fortune of escaping, together with the 
castle, nearly uninjured from the bombardment, during the reign of our 


| third William, which laid the town in ashes. It was begun about the 


year 1260, but was little advanced at the commencement of the fol- 
lowing century; nor were its western chapels, the works of the piety 
of individuals, completed before 1350. The roof of the choir re- 
mained imperfect till nearly ninety years afterwards, while that of 
the transept is as recent as 1628. “Thus it is a valuable specimen of 
the ecclesiastical architecture of successive ages. In the lines of the 
transepts are traces of the early pointed style, apparently coeval with 
the church at Eu; the friezes are ornamented with small pierced 
1 From Cotman’s “ Antiquities of Normandy.” 
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quarterfoils, as in that building, and the portals now mutilated are 
in the same style. The nave is of much later date, and the vaulting, 
though Gothic, is intermixed with Grecian members and scrolls. 
The triforium in the choir is filled with elegant Perpendicular 
tracery. The Lady Chapel is perhaps one of the last specimens of 
Gothic art, but still very pure, except in some of the smaller mem- 


bers, such as the niches in the tabernacles, which end in scollop- | 


shells, instead of terminating with a groined canopy. The bosses of 
the groined roof are of the most delicate filigree work, and the vault- 
ing is also ornamented with knots pendant from the ribs. The panel- 
work round the chapel takes circular terminations in each panel, but 
filled within with an elegant tracery terminating with the acanthus. 
The windows of the chapel are acutely pointed; the horizontal mul- 
lions (an unusual feature in French architecture) are ornamented on 
the outside of the ovals. The nave is supported by flying-buttresses, 
each filled with tracery of eight mullions. The tower at the south 
angle of the west front is lofty and in the Perpendicular style. In 
the north aisle of the choir is an elegant screen, which probably 
incloses a chantry-chapel, and, like the Lady-Chapel, exhibits a sin- 
gular mixture of pointed forms, interspersed with Roman members ; 
parts of it resemble the tomb of Bishop Fox, at Winchester. 


MEMORIAL CHURCH, GETTYSBURG, PA. MR. J. A. 


ARCHITECT, YORK, PA. 


DEMPWOLF, 


Tis church, dedicated to the Prince of Peace, is intended to be 
erected as a special memorial of those gallant defenders of their 
country, who fell in the famous battle. The material it is proposed 
to employ is a rich gray granite, extensive beds of which exist on the 
battle-fields. The interior face of the tower (which contains a spiral 
iron staircase), will be lined with the same granite polished, and on 
the stones of the outer faces of walls, as well as the polished interior 
of tower will be inscribed the names of those whose friends may 
wish to honor them in thismanner. ‘lhe interior walls of the church, 
will be lined with English tiles interspersed with memorial tablets. 
The wood finish of the interior will be oak, including an open-timber 
roof of the same material. All the windows will be memorials in 
stained-glass. The twelve columns will be of polished granite, and 
commemorative of the twelve great battles of the war. 

“THE 


GRAND OPERA-—HOUSE, DULUTH.” MR. GEORGE 


ARCHITECT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Burtt by Messrs. Munger & Markell, at a cost of $100,000. The 
size of building is 120’ x 150’; size of audience-room, 54’ x 80’; size 
of stage, 34’ x 50’. It has a seating capacity for 1,200. The build- 
ing is faced with pressed-brick, moulded-brick from Chicago, and 
terra-cotta from Boston. The acoustics and ventilation are excel- 
lent. A number of stores and offices occupy part of the building. 


WIRTH, 


CLOISTER OF SAN JUAN DE LOS REYES, TOLEDO, SPAIN. 
For a description, see the American Architect for January 26, 
1884, page 40. 
VENTILATION IN CONNECTION WITH WARMTH 
AND LIGHTINGA 


N this lecture I propose to endeavor 

to explain what are the principles 

which should guide us in warming 
our houses, and then to endeavor to 
show how those principles can be use- 
fully employed in practice. We must 
all agree that our present arrangements 
are inconvenient in certain respects, so 
far as our towns are concerned. When 
we bring a large number of houses 
together, as we do in our great cities, 
the methods which we adopt for warm- 
ing our houses conduce to the produc- 
tion of a very Jarge amount of smoke 
and pollution of the atmosphere. The 
amount of coal which we burn is out 
of all proportion to the heat which we 
produce. ‘Therefore, in our towns, the 
methods to which we resort for warm- 
ing our rooms load with impurities the 
air which we have to breathe. Those 
who have been born and have lived in the heart of London do not 
know what the feeling is of breathing fresh invigorating country air. 
The question is: how can we alter this? The first step towards 
alteration is to know what conditions we want to obtain. We will 
consider, in the first place, what advantages our present methods of 
warming secure for us; and next, how we can secure these in ways 
less hurtful to our atmosphere. 

The open fire is the most favorite method of warming. So far as 
the production of heat is concerned, it is also the most wasteful. 
One pound of coal is more than sufficient, if all the heat of combus- 
tion is utilized, to raise the temperature of a room twenty feet square 
and twelve feet high, to ten degrees above the temperature of the 
outer air. If the room were not ventilated at all, and the walls were 
composed of non-conducting materials, the consumption of fuel to 
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the air of the room if we are to live in it, or else the act of breath- 
ing would render the air so impure that we should die. The air 
which passes out of the room to make way for fresh air is warm, and 
carries some heat with it; the fresh air which comes in, if cold, 
absorbs heat, which brings up its temperature to that of the room. 
All this entails a development of additional heat. For instance, if 
the volume of air contained in the room above mentioned were 
changed every hour, one pound of coal additional would be required 
per hour to heat the inflowing air, so that to maintain the tempera- 
ture at ten degrees above that of the outer air during twelve hours 
would require twelve pounds of coal. Besides this, there is a con- 
tinual escape of heat going on through the wails, windows, ceiling, 
etc., and thus the mere circumstances of occupation of a room entail 
a greater consumption of fuel than the mere one pound of coal in 
order to maintain the temperature. But the open fire consumes 
much more than would be necessary to keep up the heat. The prin- 
ciple of the ordinary open fireplace is that the coal shall be placed in 
a grate, to which air is admitted from the bottom and sides to aid in 
the combustion of the coal, and an ordinary fireplace, for a room of 
twenty feet square and twelve feet high, will contain from about fif- 
teen pounds to twenty pounds at a time, and if the fire be kept up for 
twelve hours, probably the consumption will be about on+ hundred 
pounds, or the consumption may be assumed at about eight pounds of 
coal an hour. But the consumption of fuel enables the open fire to 
perform other functions besides those of warming. It is a great 
engine of ventilation. One pound of coal may be assumed to require, 
for its perfect combustion, 160 cubic feet of atmospheric air; eight 
pounds would require 1,280 cubic feet; but at a very low computa- 
tion of the velocity of the gases in an ordinary chimney-flue the air 
would pass up the chimney at a rate of from four feet to six feet per 
second, or from 14,000 to 20,000 cubic feet per hour; with the chim- 
nevs in ordinary use, a velocity of from ten feet to fifteen feet per 
second often prevails, giving an outflow of air of from 35,000 to 
40,000 cubie feet per hour. 

We have therefore to consider the open fire in two aspects: 1, as 
a method of warming; 2, as an engine of ventilation. In its aspect 
of warming, the radiant heat from the fire does not warm the air of 
the room; the rays from the fire warm the sides and back and parts 
adjacent to the grate; they warm the walls, floor, ceiling, and the 
furniture of the room, and these impart heat to the air. The form 
and material of the fireplace can thus assist materially the warming 
of the air. The rays should impinge more freely on the walls and 
floor than on the ceiling. A projecting chimney-piece, with a surface 
favorable to the absorption and emission of heat would be more favor- 
able to the warming and circulation of the air than one which would 
allow the rays to pass to the ceiling. In an ordinary fireplace the 
sides should be splayed, as in the Rumford form of grate ; the sides and 
back should be of non-conducting material, with a surface favorable 
to the rapid absorption and emission of heat. Thus brick or tiles are 
better than iron for this purpose. Similarly, the degree to which the 
materials of the walls or floor of the room are unfavorable to conduc- 
tion, but favorable to the absorption and emission of heat, will have 
a bearing on the capacity of the room for warmth. The open fire, 
moreover, has this advantage: that a person can obtain just as much 
or as little heat as he desires by placing himself in front of the fire 
or at the side. ‘There is, however, this inconvenience about the open 
fire: the large volume of air drawn out of a room by the chimney 
must be supplied from somewhere, and consequently the very means 
adopted to heat the room tends to produce drauglits, because the 
stronger the direct radiation, or rather the brighter the flame, in open 
fireplaces, the stronger must be the draught of the fire and the 
abstraction of heat. 

Let us next consider what are the conditions which we require for 
comfort. ‘The normal temperature of the human body is 98° Fahren- 
heit. If it rises much above or falls much below that, death will 
ensue. But the human body is a furnace in which the process of 
combustion is continually going on; therefore, in order to preserve 
the normal temperature, the body must continually give off a certain 
amount of heat. By the laws of radiation, a heated body parts with 
its heat more or less rapidly in proportion to the low or high temper- 
ature of bodies near it. ‘Thus, if a hot body be placed near a cold 
body, the hot body will radiate heat rapidly; if the hot body be near 
a body less hot than itself, but still hot, it will part with its tempera- 
ture slowly. Let us apply this to a room. If yon are sitting in a 
room near a cold brick wall, you feel what you think is a draught. 
It is not necessarily a draught at all; but the side of your warm body 
turned next the wall parts with its heat rapidly, and you experience 
a local chill. If you hang a piece of carpet against the wall, the 
draught is no longer felt, because the carpet checks the rapidity of 
the radiation. Now, the chief source of heat in the open fire is its 
radiant heat, and as it warms the walls of the room and the furniture, 
it takes off any sensation of chill from the walls, etc., although the 
air may be comparatively cool. You must next bear in mind that 
the proportion of radiant heat to the total heat given out by a heated 
body depends on the temperature of the body. Thus, with a red-hot 
piece of iron, or a flame, the great part of the heat given out is 
radiant heat; whereas, with a body heated from 150° to 200°, like a 
hot-water pipe, a comparatively small proportion is radiant heat. 
Therefore, when you heat a room by means of hct-water pipes, or by 
means of warmed air, the walls do not get warmed in the same pro- 
portion, and although the air may feel warm, the walls may remain 
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cold, so that the heat of the body may be radiated to the walls and 
give the sensation of chill. 

I confess that personally I think there is nothing to be compared 
with what my friend, Sir F. Bramwell, calls the pleasant, pokeable 
fire ; but I do feel most strongly that, however much private feelings 
may incline us all to use the open fire, it is our duty. now that our 
towns are becoming so vast, to adopt some method of heating which 
will produce less smoke. Jt is not as if there were any probable and 
early limit to the size of London or of other large towns. They 
grow continuously, and London has progressed at the same steady 
rate since the beginning of this century. In 1851 it contained a little 
over two million inhabitants, and was looked upon as vast and abnor- 
mal; it now contains four million, and is steadily increasing. The 
smoke destroys our light, it injures our air, it ruins our furniture, our 
pictures, our decorations, and with the increase of London this must 
go on in an accelerating ratio. But it requires education in the 
people to get rid of it. The Smoke Abatement Society, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Ernest Hart, sounded the first note against this 
gigantic evil. In response to the demand then made, many new 
forms of fireplace were proposed; but the practical conclusion to be 
derived from that exhibition was that so long as we burn our fuel in 
the raw state in our rooms and in our kitchens, we cannot get rid of 
smoke. The main object ef the present exhibition is to educate the 
people in the science of health. The public has long felt the want 
of pure water, and has obtained a supply of comparatively pure 
water in the metropolis. The public has not yet become fully alive 
to the necessity of pure air. It is our business at this exhibition to 
endeavor to awaken the public mind to this want. So far as purity 
of air depends on removal of refuse from our midst, there is hope 
that in that respect this object may be attained, although no doubt 
even this simple question is much neglected. Dust is generally 
removed in open baskets and emptied into open carts, in a manner 
which seems to have been designed for the purpose of scattering it as 
much as possible into the surrounding atmosphere. But the purity 
of air which depends upon the absence of smoke is another matter, 
and I fear that it will be many years before the selfishness of the 
community will give way on this point. 

The first point to consider is, if we dispense with the use of the 
open fire, how can we obtain that comfort which the open fireplace 
gives. The comfort of the open fire is due to the warmth it imparts 
to the floor, the walls, and the furniture. The air of the room is 
warmed, not by the rays from the fire, but by the warmth imparted 
by those rays to those various objects. Therefore the air of the 
room is somewhat cooler than the walls. Now there is undoubtedly 
greater exhilaration produced by breathing cool air than by breath- 
ing warm air. This is readily accounted for. One cubic foot of cold 
air at 32° Fahrenheit contains more oxygen than one cubic foot of 
expanded warmer air at 32° Fahrenheit does. It is thus desirable 
that air admitted to a room should not exceed from 55° to 60° tem- 
perature, for comfort in breathing. This will at once explain to you 
why the employment of warmed air alone to warm your houses does 
not give comfort. If the warmed air is admitted at a comfortable 
temperature for breathing, viz., about 55°, the walls, which derive 
their heat from the air, will be somewhat below that temperature. 
The discomfort is caused by the warm body radiating its heat too 
rapidly to the colder walls. Therefore, if you are to abandon the 
open fire, but retain its comfort, you must warm the walls and floors, 
ete., of your rooms. If you can maintain your walls, floors and ceil- 
ings at a temperature of from 55° to 65°, combined with an adequate 
change of air, you will not experience much inconvenience from the 
loss of the open fire, however much you may regret its companion- 
ship and its pokeableness. 

There are four ways in which we may effect this. In three of 
these ways one fire in each house in a central position would be used. 
In the fourth the heat would be applied in the room itself by means of 
gas. It is probable, however, that a combined arrangement would be 
desirable. In all the cases where the heat is furnished from one fire, 
this fire would be in a close furnace for warming each house or self- 
contained block of buildings, and thus the fire could be so arranged 
by means of self-feeding apparatus as to be practically smokeless. 
The heat from the fire would be conveyed to the various parts of the 
building by hot air, hot water, or steam. Where warmed air is used 
it would be necessary to adapt the house in its original construction 
to the purpose, because the air would have to flow up, through spaces 
in the walls, from the basement. Moreover, it would not be econom- 
ical to bring up the air in the outside walls, because then nearly half 
the heat would pass direct to the outer air. The warmed air pass- 
ing up the central walls of the house would part with some of its heat 
to the walls, and would thus enter fhe room at a lower temperature 
than that of the walls. In order to draw up the warm air into the 
rooms, it would be necessary to have some means of extracting the 
air from the room, so as to draw in the warmed air. It would not 
always flow in of itself in this country. Thus you see that the warm- 
ing by means of fresh air involves ventilation, and moreover requires, 
if it is to be thoroughly efficient, that your architect should have 
thought out the whole problem when he first plans the house, and 
before you build it; otherwise you are met with difficulties at every 
turn. In the method of heating by hot air alone you have this 
further consideration: the air in the heating-chamber is necessarily 
at a given temperature, and your house is thus heated uniformly ; but 
it may happen, in this climate especially, that you may want one 
room to be warm whilst another is cool. It is generally on this 





account that other methods of heating have been preferred. It is to 
these methods of heating that I would now direct your attention. 
These methods are hot-water pipes, or steam-pipes, led from the fire, 
which is placed in some central position, and arranged to accumulate 
the heat in those rooms or other places which it is desired to heat. 

I will at once say that the arrangements hitherto made of warming 
by either hot-water pipes or steam-pipes have not fulfilled the condi- 
tions I have mentioned as being necessary to supply the comfort of 
the open fire. The method adopted is to accumulate a certain 
amount of heating surface in a coil or nest of pipes, or in what is 
termed a “ radiator” in the United States; but the plan of distributing 
the heat by means of a large flat surface placed ma to the wall has 
been generally adopted. I do not wish to imply that it has not been 
thought of, because some few years ago, in an exhibition of sanitary 
appliances held at the Society of Arts, Mr. Pritchett, of Bishop's 
Stortford, suggested something of the sort. The apparatus consists 
of a series of receptacles or cases for water. The cases themselves 
were formed of ordinary plates of corrugated metal, strongly put 
together, but having a small interval between them so as to unroll the 
water, as it were, into a film, and form a succession of reservoirs of 
water, about thirty inches in height, more or less, as is required, but 
only from one-third inch to one inch in thickness, enabling them, 
therefore, to be placed continuously as a dado, or as a series of 
panels, round any room or building intended to be warmed, and occu- 
pying searcely any appreciable portion of the space of the room or 
building. The corrugated form given to these reservoirs not only 
increases the area of the external surfaces, back and front, and 
imparts strength to the vessels, but secures a certain amount of fric- 
tion in the action of the warmed water within the vessels, which pre- 
disposes it to part with its heat during its circulation. I have never 
seen this applied in practice on a large scale. These panels might 
conveniently form the dado of a room, and, if of six feet high, would 
insure the comfort of the occupants of the room, as they would 
effectually prevent persons in the room from radiating the heat from 
their persons to the surrounding walls. Such panels all round the 
room would especially lend themselves to warming fresh air to be 
admitted into the room. Mr. Pritchett proposed that these should be 
warmed by the circulation of hot water; but it is certain that it 
would be more advantageous to employ steam to heat them if they 
were established on a large scale. In England steam is not much 
employed for heating. We are prejudiced against it; we fear acci- 
dents. It is, however, a method of conveying heat which is eminently 
suited to use on a large scale, and if we are to hope to abolish our 
smoke nuisance, it is by methods of heating on a large scale only 
that we may succeed. Steam heating is extremely simple in its 
application. Steam is easily led to great distances. Steam-heated 
pipes are hotter than hot-water pipes, therefore their effect in warm- 
ing the air in contact with them is also greater; and therefore, when 
heating is required on a large seale, it will be found that it is more 
economical to use steam-pipes than hot-water pipes; besides which 
the pipes may be smaller, and thus in both ways expense is saved. 
Highly heated steam-pipes, moreover, radiate a large portion of their 
heat to the walls and furniture of a room. ° 

Heating by steam is universal in the United States, and the usual 
system may be described as follows: The steam is conveyed from the 
basement, along pipes, to the room or passage where it is wanted to 
be used, and there it is passed into a cluster or coil of pipes called a 
radiator, which gives an enlarged heating-surface. The cause pro- 
ducing the circulation throughout the = of the warming apparatus 
is solely the difference of pressure which results from the more or 
less rapid condensation of the steam in contact with the radiating 
surfaces; a partial vacuum of greater or less amount is thereby 
formed within the radiating portions of the apparatus, and the col- 
umn of steam or of water equivalent to this diminution of pressure 
constitutes the effective head producing the flow of steam trom the 
boiler; while the return current of condensed water is determined by 
the downward inclination of the pipes for the return course. ‘There- 
fore, the flow-pipe should be carried in as direct a line as possible 
from the boiler to the highest point; all the coils for heating should 
be placed on the return pipe, which should be laid in a uniformly 
descending line back to the boiler, so arranged as to prevent the 
lodgement of any condensed water on its way there; because if con- 
densed water lodges in the pipes, most unpleasant and startling noises 
result. It isa source of economy in steam heating that the condensed 
water should flow back to the boiler. This is what is called close 
circulation, with separate supply and return mains, both of which 
extend to the farthest distance to which the heat has to be distributed. 
It is, however, possible to carry the steam and bring back the con- 
densed water by means of a single main, which answers at once for 
both the supply and the return, either with or without a longitudinal 
partition inside it for separating the outward current of steam supply 
from the return current of condensed water. If more convenient, the 
return of the condensed water to the boilers may be dispensed with, 
and the steam may be applied in what is called the system of open 
circulation, where a supply-main conveys the steam to the radiating 
surfaces, whence a return main conducts the condensed water either 
into an open tank for feeding the boiler, or into a drain to run to 
waste, or for use as hot water, the boiler being then fed from some 
other source ; in either case suitable traps have to be provided on the 
return main, for preserving the steam pressure within the supply 
main and radiators. 

The difficulty of steam heating lies in regulating the temperature 
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of the pipes. With hot water you can have your pipes heated to 
anything you like, from 50° to 180°; but with steam-pipes it is dif- 
ferent. The heat is got up very rapidly when the steam is turned 
on, and goes off very rapidly when turned off. There are various 
arrangements for regulating steam heating when applied to warm 
inflowing air. In the New York Hospital the incoming air is warmed 
by coils of steam-pipes, and generally to a considerable temperature ; 
but in order to prevent the warmed air entering the wards at too 
high a temperature, this hot air is passed into a mixing-chamber, to 
which cold air can be admitted at will, so that the hot air can be 
mixed with cold air to the extent necessary to moderate its tempera- 
ture before it is allowed to flow intothe wards. There is, however, 
one great advantage possessed by coils of steam-heated pipes: they 
give out a larger proportion of radiant heat to the walls than is given 
by hot-water pipes. You can easily understand how much simpler it 
would be to warm Mr. Pritchett’s dados and wall-panelling by steam- 
pipes carried through them instead of by hot water. 

The next way in which heat can be applied is by means of gas. A 
gas-jet warms any surface in contact with it. If, therefore, you 
enclose a gas-jet in a metal case, and if you bring air to feed the gas- 
burner from the outer air, and carry away the products of -combus- 
tion also to the outer air, you can use the heat of the metal case to 
warm the surrounding air in the room, whilst the fumes of combus- 
tion from the gas will be taken outside and do no harm to the air of 
the room. Gas-jets might thus be applied with the greatest ease to 
warm Mr. Pritchett’s dados and wall-panels, the gas-jets being placed 
inside the dado, and the products of combustion carried to the outer 
air. Mr. Boyle has invented a very efficient method of applying gas 
to warm inflowing air at an ordinary ventilator; it is in use at the 
Guildhall. The fresh-air inlet has placed in it a pipe which is coiled 
round. A gas-burner is placed at the bottom of the pipe, separate 
from the air of the room; the products of combustion pass up the 
coiled pipe and then down and out to the open air, the pipe being 
warmed by the heat they give out in their passage, and the fresh 
inflowing air being warmed by the pipe. Of course, in all these 
arrangements air must be extracted by flues or fans or some other 
method, so as to insure a due circulation of air. But however advan- 
tageous gas may be in the methods of its application to warming, and 
I do not hesitate to say that it can be easily applied so as to be 
hygienically perfect in that respect, you can, moreover, apply your 
heat at the exact point at which you want it. You can so arrange it 
as to give out a low degree of heat for warming fresh inflowing air, 
or to give out heat to warm your dados and prevent your own body 
losing its natural heat too rapidly by radiation; or you can use it to 
give out a high degree of heat, and thus to furnish radiant heat to 
warm you by direct radiation. It has only to be carefully adjusted 
to produce all these advantages, yet there is this enormous drawback 
to its use: at the price of 3s. 6d. a thousand cubic feet, it would cost 
to effect these things about four times the price of coal. I believe 
that if it could be supplied so as not to exceed double the price of 
coal, it might be economical to use it, because you can use it when 
and where you desire it. You can turn it off when you leave your 
room, and turn it on again when you return, and in this climate, 
where our changes of temperature in winter are so rapid, a uniform 
heat applied everywhere “ becomes oppressive. 

Let us consider for a few minutes what is the meaning of revolu- 
tionizing the methods of warming our houses in the way I now pro- 
pose. We should not load our atmosphere with soot. Each of the 
fires in a house requires its separate chimney, and as if the house- 
holder were determined to do all in his power to make the atmosphere 
impure, smoke which is arrested in the chimney-flue in the form of 
soot is periodically pushed up out at the top of the chimney into the 
air, not only to the detriment of the occupier of the house, but to that 
of the neighbors — an arrangement which may be witnessed any 
morning in houses where chimneys are being swept. ‘These incon- 
veniences result from having separate fires in every house, and for 
each separate object. Let us consider for a moment the amount of 
labor and expense entailed by the mere supply of fuel upon this sep- 
arate system. ‘lake, as an example, one house of moderate size. 
The consumption of coal at a low calculation will be twenty-four tons 
ayear, which would require twelve carts to convey it to the houses ; 
or a street such as Eaton Place would require twelve thousand carts 
to supply it with coal. ‘These carts entail the presence of between 
two thousand and three thousand horses, and each horse causes, by 
the manure it deposits in the street, an additional pollution of our 
atmosphere. When the coal is placed in the house, these twenty-four 
tons require to be carried up in coal-scuttles, each holding probably a 
quarter of a hundredweight. ‘That is to say, that there would be 
to be carried from the cellar to various parts of the house nearly two 
thousand coal-scuttles full of coal. The residue would have to be 
carried down again in the shape of ashes, probably to the extent of 
four hundred coal-scuttles, independently of the proportion of ashes 
which get scattered from the fireplace about the room, and have to 
be cleaned up by the housemaid. In addition to this, the dirt engen- 
dered by the smoke and soot sent up into the atmosphere renders 
much additional cleaning necessary, and entails on the inhabitants of 
London a vast expenditure on soap, and on repainting and redeco- 
rating our rooms. Indeed, the late Miss Garrett, who was celebrated 
for her skill and taste as a decorator of houses, told me she had no 
yorir with the movement for the abatement of smoke, because 
she looked upon smoke and fog as specially sent by Providence for 
the benefit of decorators. The labor thus entailed is wasted force. 





It entails vast unnecessary labor and waste of fuel. Probably, if the 
price of coal had remained high, as in 1875-6, we should ere now 
have begun to warm our houses in a more rational way. But it 
is not on the ground of economy that I advocate a change; it 
is on the ground of purity of air. So long as we pollute the air with 
soot, not only is the outside air impure, but the air is so loaded with 
dirt that the careful householder excludes it from his rooms where 
possible. You would all be ashamed to supply your guests at a party 
with bad water; if you were equally ashamed, which you ought to be, 
to supply them with bad air, we should soon take measures to build 
our houses so as to keep up a continual flow of fresh air throughout 
our rooms. And then we should be rapidly compelled to take meas- 
ures also for warming our houses in a way which would not pollute 
our atmosphere. 
THE CINCINNATI COURT-HOUSE COLUMNS. 

To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Gentlemen, — Your editorial in reference to the proposed erection 
in Eden Park, on the Museum grounds, of the six Corinthian columns 
with their pedestals and entablature, taken from the ruins of the court- 
house, does some injustice to the movement set on foot for their 
preservation, and, in view of all the facts, a true statement of the 
case is perhaps warranted. 

The idea is not to erect a ruin, nor so much to preserve a memento 
and reminder of our late unpleasantness, as it is to preserve these 
columns as fine examples of Corinthian columns,— capital, base, entab- 
lature. They are the only examples of the kind in the city, except 
at the old Post-Office, which is to be torn down inside of three years, 
thus leaving us poverty-stricken for this kind of architectural mate- 
rial and example. It is stated that there is not even a first-class 
plaster cast of such a column. Now it is proposed to take these fel- 
lows and put them up in the open air, where they can stand out in 
bold relief against the sky, and be stared at and sketched and meas- 
ured by all future (and present, for that matter) students of archi- 
tecture. And where's the harm? Nobody need believe that they are 
a ruin, if they don’t want to. You don’t have to believe even that 
they are ever-mindful monuments of the late riot, telling of the 
inability of the officers of the law to take care of its property and of 
executing the law. No; they are to be put upon the ground (they 
don’t go into the building, because they are too big) simply and 
purely as examples and models of Corinthian columns, and must be 
respected accordingly. Moreover, they are to be put up without 
expense to the County, Art Museum, or any other public fund, but the 
cost is to be borne by private subscription. 

Now don’t you think it would be better to thus preserve them than 
to consign them to the scrap-heap of some unappreciative stone-yard, 
where, after the dust of ages has buried them from the sight of men, 
they might possibly be resurrected, and perhaps cause future nations 
to expend large sums of money in digging for the ruins of a temple 
that they are led to — existed on the site, because of these 
bothersome columns? No; let us getrid of them by putting them up 
in the open air, where they speak out for what they are. ¥. 








ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 
CHICAGO, September 10, 1884, 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, —In reading the communications of the Architectural 
Association of Des Moines, Iowa, in several recent issues of the 
American Architect, one is led to ask : Have we an architectural “ Sal- 
vation Army” here in the West? What, precisely, they are driving 
at I am at a loss to make out from the sophomoric effusions above 
alluded to; but I presume they hope to reform the present system of 
competition in the West. Vain hope! ‘The rush and striving for 
commissions on the one hand, and the desire to get something for 
nothing on the other, will be found in practice to override all consid- 
erations of professional honor (“do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you’’), and end in the utter ignoring by the public of the 
position and rights of the architectural profession. This apathy or 
want of appreciation on the part of the public is probably due some- 
what to the “methods” pursued by the architects themselves to get 
business. (I am speaking of the West.) No sooner is it announced 
that an important structure is about to be erected, than plans innu- 
merable are thrust, unsolicited, under the noses of the proprietor or 
the committee, until at last, bored almost to death, the proprietor or 
the committee exclaims, “a plague o’ both our houses!” 

A few months since, a curiosity in the shape of an advertisement 
appeared in a Chicago daily, headed, in large letters, “ Free Archi- 
tecting; for particulars, address Des Moines, Iowa.” 
Wishing to know how money could be made by “free architecting,” 
I wrote to the advertiser for “ particulars,” and received by return 
mail his explanation and his business card. He was one of a numer- 
ous fraternity here in the West, an “architect and builder,” and 
“ whenever he could get a job of building by doing so, he put in the 
architecting free!” 1 forwarded the correspondence to the Architec- 
tural Association of Des Moines, and hope they have manfully 
wrestled with the subject. 

In refreshing contrast to all the above, I am happy to report the 
recent action of the Union League Club of Chicago, who are about to 
erect a new club-house. A building-committee, consisting, I believe, 
of three members, was appointed by the club to “ employ an architect 
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and build a club-house.” The committee looked over the list of mem- 
bers and found the names of nine architects thereon! Was ever club 
so blessed with architectural talent? But no! embarras de richesse ! 
What to do with it all? was the question. Should a competition be 
called confined to these nine architectural members of the club — 
waste four weeks in preparation of plans, and six weeks in a club 
wrangle over them, only to have, perhaps, the worst of the lot adopted, 
because its author was a “ good fellow,” an adept at electioneering, 
and polled the largest number of votes? And could they ignore the 
extra (?) claim of one architectural brother who thought he was 
going to the root of the matter by subscribing to the stock of the 
club ? 

And now comes the refreshing part of the whole business. Re- 
quiring the services of only one architect to build the building, the 
committee have appointed, without competition, Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, 
an architect of fine taste and much experience, and the writer con- 
gratulates them on the appointment, and believes they will have no 


reason to regret it. Your obedient servant. _ 





GLAZING SASH-DOORS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
To rue Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 
Dear Sirs, — Please decide in next issue which is the proper way 
to hang a sash-door or door with glass, putty inside or outside. 
Yours, etc., Frep FuLver. 
[Tue putty should be outside. If the reverse should be tried, water 
would find its way between the glass and the horizontal munutins, would 
then in cold weather freeze and throw off the putty. Besides, the ordinary 
way of glazing windows and doors secures the best effect for the interior. — 
Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


PAYING FOR UNUSED DRAWINGS. 
CLEVELAND, O., September 4, 1884. 
To rae Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Will you please answer, through the columns of your 
valuable paper, the following questions : — 

Where an architect prepares drawings and specifications for a 
building under the direction of his client, the drawings are submitted 
to contractors for estimates, and bids for the work received; then 
the client changes his mind respecting the work, orders the drawings 
laid aside, and orders the architect to make another set of drawings 
and specifications, which are submitted to contractors, bids received, 
and the building erected. Now, is the architect entitled to receive 
pay for the first set of drawings and the expense of receiving bids, 
etc.? And if so, what per cent on the lowest bid received would he 
be entitled to? Please answer and oblige 

Yours truly, A. D. 

[THe customary charge in such cases is two and one-half per cent on the 
estimated cost. If the detail drawings have been prepared, the charge is 
three and one-half per cent. This is for buildings costing more than ten 
thousand dollars; for those of less cost the percentage would be higher, but 
in the same proportion to the charge for full service. — Eps. AMERICAN 
ARCHSTECT. | 





Sr. Micuarc’s, Coventry.— For the proposed restoration of St. 
Michael’s Church at Coventry —the second largest parish church in 
England — the sum of $175,000 is required, and the sum of $130,000 has 
already been raised. The subscribers include Jews, Roman Catholics, 


Churclunen, Dissenters and Agnostics.—Exchange. . 





New Meruop or Tree Feritine. — The London Lumber Trade Jour- 
nal states that a new method of tree-felling by dynamite has been suc- 
cessfully introduced. A cartridge of the explosive substance is placed 
in a channel bored directly under the tree to be operated upon, and 
when exploded the tree is simply forced up bodily and falls intact on 
its side. If this system works as well as it is represented to do, and the 
tree is not fractured by the force of the explosion, a large proportion 
of valuable wood at the base of the trunk can be utilized which is now 
lost. For clearing forest properties to convert into arable land, this 
method appears admirably adapted, as it brings up the roots of the 
tree at the one operation, and dispenses with the tedious and costly 
process of grubbing the roots of the felled timber. 





Discovertres aT ZapatTeRA, Yucatan.— Mr. H. Meyer, the archeolo- 
gist, writes to the New York Evening Post from Nicaragua: “I have in 
my archeological excavations on the Island of Zapatera, made a rather 
interesting discovery. About 42 feet under the surface of an ancient 
cemetery (4 feet vegetable soil, 15 feet volcanic ashes, 7 feet vegetable 
soil, 16 feet volcanic ashes) I discovered a rock which, judging from the 
figures it contains, has served in remote times for astronomical observa- 
tions. On this rock I have found two stone tablets, one of which contains 
a representation of the world; part of Africa and Asia united, Europe 
and this continent; a large continent is situated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
which I consider to be the mythical lost Atlantis, mentioned in some of 
the ancient authors. The other tablet contains inscriptions, of which 
part is undoubtedly Pheenician. 7 Owing to the rainy season I have for 
the present suspended work on Zapatera, and am engaged on the Isiand 
of Ometepe, where it is possible to excavate on account of the soil... . 
The volcano of Ometepe, which opened last year, is continually work- 
ing; its thunder and roaring is sometimes frightful ; yet part of the 
people who last year left the island, have returned to their homes.” 


BruGes anD ANTWERP.—I suppose that there is hardly another 
town in Belgium that is to-day as poor as this once thriving Town of 
Bruges; one-third of her population, of less than 50,000 souls, are 
paupers; her waterways are stagnant, choked with weeds, and unvexed 
with the keels of commerce ; there is no sound of heavily-laden drays 
in her streets, and the old buildings which stand knee-deep in her canals 
are overgrown with moss, and slowly decaying, without hearing the 
sound of hammer and saw in structures that should replace them. The 
oldest parts of the town seem to have changed very little, or not at all, 
since the Counts of Flanders, whose effigies adorn the walls of the Hotel 
de Ville, held sway under the careful watch of the people, and you do 
not feel that you have taken any step at all into the past in going from 
the streets into the Hospital of St. John, where the beautiful works of 
Memling are preserved. It does not affect you at all to know that he 
painted these pictures for this very building before the fifteenth cen- 
tury had reached its end, and you would not be surprised if the attend- 
ant who exhibits his works should offer to take you to the painter’s 
studio and show him engaged in his labor. Ido not know that I can 
give any one who reads these lines a hint of the peculiar, antique charm 
of Bruges ; I feel it very keenly, even in my rememberance of the place, 
but understand that it is as difficult to describe as the smell of a flower, 
or the taste of a fruit would be; so I can only say that if the reader 
does not comprehend from what I have written what it is that makes 
Bruges such a delightful old place to visit, he must go to the town and 
feel for himself what 1 am sure all must feel who have made trial of it. 
No American can come to Bruges and see its belfry, which is surely 
the most imposing tower in Belgium, without thinking of Longfellow’s 
beaut.ful lines upon it, although he will search vainly now for the little 
inn at which the poet stayed at the time of his visit. ‘he chimes are 
beautiful, and one listens with pleasure to the sound of their ringing by 
day and night, but they are not to be mentioned in the same hour with 
those in the cathedral at Antwerp, which I am sure make the finest bell 
music that can be heard in all the world. ‘There are ninety-nine bells 
in the gracefully-soaring tower, which ring with every quarter hour, 
and at the hour itself fling five minutes of exquisite melody over the 
listening waters of the Scheldt. Compared with them the chimes of 
Bruges are harsh and noisy, for they seem to have mellowed and hushed 
themselves with time, until now they have acquired an indescribable 
beauty and solemnity of sound. You hear them best at night, when the 
noise of the town is hushed and the people are asleep, and I used often to 
go out in the darkness from my hotel near by and stand near the tower 
and listen to their weird and fascinating music, which seemed to come 
from the sky. If you will but think of all other music as material, you 
will understand me when I say that these bells seem to utter the spirit 
of sweet sound.—Correspondence Boston Advertiser. 


A Lone Pyeumatic Tuse.— The New York Graphic gives the fol- 
lowing details concerning the proposed pneumatic tube for carrying 
letters and small packages from Chicago to New York. The idea at 
first seems impracticable, but on examination it turns out to be feasible. 
Two tubes are to be made of brass, which will run side by side, although 
it is said, one tube will be tried at first. A powerful engine with an ex 
haust-wheel is to be stationed at one end. It is said that if the tube is 
properly made and planted no air will escape. The right of way, it is 
believed, can be secured for nothing, or at a nominal expense, and the 
main cost will be the tube and the engines and stations. A letter, a 
sample of grain, or package of any kind which is to be sent, is inclosed 
in a leather ball. A ball presents the least friction as a rolling object, 
and the leather is to be stiff and heavy. A continuous current of air is 
passing through the tube constantly. With one pipe the plan is to 
reverse the engine every hour — the first hour forcing air into it at the 
Chicago end, and sending packages to New York, the next hour exhaust- 
ing the air at Chicago and drawing the packages as quickly back. The 
men who have it in charge do not say how long it will take to send a 
package this way, but claim to send it in less than a minute. Stations 
will be established at the important cities on the route. It is expected 
to pay a large profit, and to do the business of the telegraph companies, 
express companies and the mail. They say the scheme of sending crude 
petroleum by a pipe for long distances, as is now done, was laughed at 
at first, and that this one is more practicable, if possible, and not nearly 
so costly, as the pipes are to be small, and can go around curves and over 
hill as well as on a level. 


PaintinG T1n Roors.— Tin on a house-top should be well painted 
once in four years. For roofs, light, cool colors are preferable, because 
they reflect the warm rays of light, and thereby lessen the expansion 
and contraction of the metal and the shrinking of the boards under- 
neath, and so lessen the liability of the tin to crack in the seams. The 
temperature of attic rooms in summer will be materially lower if the 
roof be painted with a light rather than with a dark color. The writer has 
learned from long experience that the finest French ochre is the most 
economical pigment that can be used for that purpose. If, as is some- 
times the case in country houses, where the roof is a conspicuous ob- 
ject in the architecture of the building, a dark color be indispensable, 
the use of pure Venetian red darkened with lamp-black, is recom- 
mended as the most durable and economical. If, by some process the 
oil used in roof-painting could be prevented from becoming hard and 
brittle, it would be a great gain. The poorest oil-paint, however, is 
better than neglect; and the best economy consists in keeping tin en- 
tirely and thoroughly protected from the corroding influence of damp- 
ness. Old paint, which has become “fatty” from exposure to the 
atmosphere, is better than new for roof painting. Not a drop of turpen- 
tine should be used for such work.—The Metal Worker. 





YeLLow Portar. —A correspondent writing to the Northwestern Lum- 
berman from Clinton, Tenn., says: “ While the white-pine manufacturers 
do not know what to do with all their lumber, we yellow-poplar manu- 
facturers do not know how to manage to supply the steadily increasing 
demand. ‘Two years ago we could hardly get $16 for Nos. 1 and 2 here, 
on cars, for the Boston and New York markets, but to-day, with not ten 
car-loads of good poplar lumber in four mill-yards, we are readily getting 

$22.50.” 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


{Reported .or The American Architect and Building News.) 








(Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 

eatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
rally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtasned 


the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.} 





304,715. SAw.—James E. Emerson, Beaver Falls, 
‘a. 
304,730, Fire-Escare.—William F, High, Reading, 


‘Be 

304,732. CIRCUIT-CLOSER FOR BURGLAR-ALARMS, 
— Albert Iske, Lancaster, Pa. 

304,736. ANTI-SiPHONING TRAP.—Francis William 
Kelly, Minneapolis, Minn. 

304,744. RooFING MATERIAL, — Henry M. Miner, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

304,763. Kity-faASTENER, — Edward K. Summer- 
well, Covington, Ky. 

304,778. Dv0k AND GATE SPRING. — John Brovugh- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

304,780. Fire-PROOF BUILDING.—Edward M. Butz, 
Allegheny, Pa. 

304,(31-784. STRUCTURAL SHAPE FOR BEAMS, GIR- 
pexs, erc. — Edward M. Butz, Allegheny, Pa. 

304,785-792. — METAL COLUMN, GIRDER, OR PILAS- 
TEX. — Edward M. Butz, Allegheny, Pa. 

304,793. CONSTRUCTION OF Mérau BUILDINGS, — 
Edward M. Butz, Allegheny, Pa. 

304,794-795. — MeraAL BEAM oR GIRDER. — Edward 
M. Butz, Allegheny, Pa. 

304,796. Fixe-PROOF BUILDING.—Edward M. Butz, 
Allegheny, Pa. 

304,797-798. Mera Bram OR GIRDER. — Edward 
M. Butz, Allegheny, Pa. 

304,803, DOOR-S1GNaL. — Alonzo L. Dorn, Chicago, 
Ill 


304,807. WRENCH. — Benton Elmore, Etna, Cal. 

304,814. Lock-Hin@r. — Daniel H. Fitzgerald, 
Reading, Pa. 

304,820. Fire-Escare., — Joseph Merlin Hodson, 
Amherstburg, Ontario, Can. 

304,821, FULDING Firne-EscAPE LADDER. — Ferdi- 
nand W. Hofele, New York, N. Y. 

304,823. ELEVATOR. — Merrill N. Hutchinson, New 
York, N. Y. 

304,832. PNEUMATIC DISPATCH AND SIGNALLING 
APPARATUS.— Edwin S. Leaycraft, Jersey City, N. J. 

304,833. SwiTrcH FOR PNEUMATIC TUBES, — Edwin 
S. Leayeratt, Jersey City, N. J. 

304,434. PNEUMATIC APPARATUS FOR TRANSMIT- 
TING PARC KLS,—Kdwin S, Leaycrait, Jersey City, N.J. 

304,841. SewerR- TRAP. —Frederick Meyvr, New 
York, N.Y. 

304,850. Fire-Escare, — Edward Painter, East- 
hampton, Mass. 

304,865. MeraLLic LATHING, — Benjamin Scaries, 
Clinton, Mass. 

304,888. VENTILATING APPARATUS, — Henry N. 
Wickersham, Wilmington, Del. 

304,894. Fire-ALARM.—B. Jay Antrim, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

304,898. Fire-Escare. — Gottleib F. Bauer and 
Dolph Williams, Springfield, UO. 

304,902. PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING PAINTS, — 
Revere M. Breinig, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

304,906. FURNACE-GRATE. — Richard 8. T, Cissel, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

34,908, ELECTRIC LNDICATING DEVICE FOR ELE- 
VAToRS.—Charles L. Clarke, New York, N. Y. 

304,909. REVERSIBLE SCRAPER FOR SCRAPING 
AWAY OLD PAPER, CALCIMINE, EfC., FROM WALLS, 
—Jobn E. W. Coleman, San Francisco, Cal. 

304,911. Fine AND WATER Proor Pain’, —Chas. 
W. Colony, Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

304,930. WaTER AND WASTE-PiIPE. —John J. Her- 
bert, Holyoke, Mass. 

304,961. MACHINE FOR TRIMMING AND PUNCHISG 
RvoFinG-SLATKES.—Charles W, Komoser, Marion, O. 

304,964. Fire-ALARM.—Frank Arthur Simonds, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

304,984. SasH-HOLDER. — Wilbur Sargent Young, 
Gillespie, LiL. 

305,000, AUTOMATIC ELEVATOR-GUARD. — Frank- 
lin P. Hinds, Boston, Mass. 

305,020. INSULATOR FOR LIGHTNING-Rops.—John 
Anthony Ruth, Baltimore, Md. ‘ 

305,027. WkencH.—Edmond H. St. John, Toledo, 0. 

305,033. STORM AND SCREEN Door, — Henry G. 
Wolfram, Sharon, Wis. 


~ 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 

STORE AND OFFICE - BUILDING. — Plans are being 
prepared by Louis J. Ginter, architect, for 5. 5. 
Clayton, Esq., for a four-st’y store and office-build- 
ing, to be erected on West Fayette St., between St. 
Paul and Ualvert Sts., to cost about $5,000, 

CorraGE. —Mrs. Kimberly is having built in the sub- 
urbs, on Cold Spring Lane, a two-st'y and attic 
frame cottage, 33/ 6” x 35’ 6’, to cost about $3,000, 
from designs by Louis J. Ginter, architect; Thos. L. 
Jones, builder. 

BUILDING Peituirs. — Since our last report thirteen 
permits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

Cc. D. Huncke, three-st'y brick building, es Hano- 
ver st., between Conway and Camden Sts. 

Henry Winkler, three-st'y brick building, ns Hud- 
son St., w of Curley St. 








G. G. Pedrick, three-st’y brick building, e 8 Nor- 
ris Alley, 8 of Lafayette Ave. 

8S. G. Ridgaway, four-st'y brick warehouse, rear 
ss Pratt St., w of Fremont St. 


W. IL. Phillips, 5 three-st y brick buildings, s s | 


Mulberry St., w of Fulton Ave., and 4 three-st’y 
brick buildings, ws Fulton Ave.,n of Lanvale St. 


Boston. 

BUILDING Permits. — Dartmouth St., No. 139, Ward 
11, for C. G. & R. Uv. Paiue, brick dwell. and store, 
43’ x 4, flat; G. W. Pope, builder, 

West Third St., No. 535, Ward 14, for Jno. J. Dor- 
gan, brick stable, 14’ x 14, flat; Wm. T. Eaton, 
builder, 

Dudley St., No. 302, Ward 20, for Francis Knight, 
brick apartment-house, 4u’ x 54/, flat; A. Ripley, 
builaer. 

Trumbull St., No. 19, Ward 17, for Frank Fox, 
brick stable, 25’ x 40/, flat; 1. Beau, builder. 

Shawmut Ave., Nos. 356-360, Ward 17, for J. F. 
Johuson, brick apartment-house, 54/ x 61’, flat; Jas. 
Smith, builder. 

Bravford St., No. 50, Ward 17, for J. F. Johnson, 
brick apartment-house, 54/ x 61’, flat; J. Smith, 
builder. 

Newbury St., near Exeter St., Ward 11, for W. S. 
Rand, 2 brick dwells., 22’ x 52’, mansard; W. 3S. 
Rand, builder. 

Avon P1., Nos. 29 and 31, Ward 22, for S. V. White, 
2 brick dwells., 26’ x 36’, flat; 5. V. White, builder. 

Blue Hill Ave., Ward 21, for A. F. Brown, family- 
hotel, 70’ x 76’, flat; S. V. White, builder. 

Kneeland St., Nos. 147-1538, Ward 12, for B. S. 
Evans, brick workshop, 15/ x 47’, flat; Patrick & 
Malley, builders. 

Warren St., No. 324, Ward 24, for Wm. Donaldson, 
dwell., 12’ x 36/, flat; Wm. Doualdson, builder. 

Everett St., Nos. 60, 62 and 64, Ward 2, for Geo, W. 
Hargrave, 3 dwells., ly’ 8 x 31’, flat; G. W. Har- 
grave, builder. 

Medford St., No. 82, Ward 3, for Mrs. Henry 
Moore, dwell., 13” 4/7 x 55/1, flat; Jno. McCusker, 
builder. 

Woodville Sqy., No. 19, Ward 20, for C. E., Wiggin, 
Jr., dwell., 16’ x 16/ and 26’ x 29’, pitch; J. Mevus- 
ker, builder. 

Mayfair St., No. 17, Ward 21, for Alden Frink, 
dwell., 24’ x 40’, pitch; C. H. Blodgett, builder. 

Jarvis Pl., otf George St., Ward 20, F. J. Pootu- 
nato, mechanical, 20’ x 26/ flat; F. J. Pootunato, 
builder, 

Lauriat Ave., n Bernard St., Ward 24, 2 dwells., 14/ 
x 19 and 22/ x 31’, piteh. 

George St., Nos. Ws and 116, Ward 20, 2 dwells. 
for Ff. J. Pootunato, 20’ x 40’, flat; F. J. Pootunato, 
builder. 

West Broadway, No. 92, Ward 13, for T. Corcin, 
frame storage, 14/ x 26’, flat; Jas. Edwards, builder, 

Saratoga St., Nos. 817, 820-822, Ward 2, for Thos. 
Pounder, 3 dwell., 20’ x 26/ (817) and 20/ x 30’, pitch; 
Thos. Pounder, builder. 

Brooklyn. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Clymer St., n 8, 100’ e Kent 
Ave., five-st'y stone factory, tin roof; cost, $25,000; 
owner, F. Cowperthwait; architect, W. H. Gaylor; 
builder, Thomas Gibbons 

Manhattan Ave., W 8, 325! s Meserole Ave., 2 four- 
st’y brick stores and tenements, tin roofs; cost, tor 
both, $14,450; owner, Mary Marrett, 112 Java St.; 
architect, Fr. Weber; builders, James Rooney aud 
‘Thomas Kepple. 

Meserole St., 38, 200’ e Bushwick Ave., one-and- 
two-st’y brick stable, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, 
Otto Huber, Meserole St.; architect, Charles stoll. 

South Fifth St., 8 e@ cor. Ninth St., one-and-two- 
st’y church and Sunday-school rooms, slate and tin 
roof; cost, $65,000; owner, St. Paul’s E. L. Church, 
South Fifth and Ninth Sts.; architects, J. C. Cady 
& Co.; builders, W. & T. Lamb, Jr., and Bernard 
Gallagher 

Ninth St., e 8, 62/8 South Fifth St., three-st’y brick 
parsonage, slate and tin roof; cost, $7,500; owner, 
St. Pauls E. L. Church; architects, J.C, Cady & Co.; 
builders, W. & T. Lamb, Jr., and Bernard Gallagher. 

Myrtle St., 175’ w Evergreen Ave., extendiug to 
Myrtle Ave., two-and-three-st’y frame stable and 
dwell, tin roof; cust, $6,000; owner, A. Lee, 152 
South Second st.; architect, K. F. Gaylor. 

River sront, 196’ 8 Joralemon St., six-st’'y brick 
warehouse, gravel roof; cost, $41,500; owner, F. 
Woodruff, 92 Remsen St.; architect and builder, ‘I. 
Stoue, 

Powers St.,s w cor. Leonard St., four-st’y frame 
store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $7,000; owner, 
M. Reynolds, cor. Lorimer and Richardson Sts.; ar- 
chitect, A. Herbert; builders, J. Lehigh and J. Wil- 
son. 

Monroe St., ns, 400’ w Ralph Ave., 4 two-st’y and 
basement brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $4,- 
700; owner, A. Peck, 755 Monroe St.; architect and 
carpenter, F. Marryott; mason, T. Miller. 

Herkimer St., n 8, 150! w Hopkinson Ave., two-st’y 
frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, D. Pom- 
merenk, 2134 Atlantic Ave.; builder, W. Vitz. 

Humboldt St., un w cor. Seigei st., four-st y brick 
factory, tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, Martin Worn, 
on premises; architect, J. Platte; builder, J. Auer. 

Franklin Ave.,e@ 8, 75/3 Gates Ave., 2 three-st’y 
dwells., gravel roofs, wooden cornices; cost, each, 
$7,500; owner and builder, J. B. Alexander; archi- 
tect, A. Hill. 

Bedford Ave., w 8, 40! n Butler St., three-st’y and 
basement tenement, tin roof; owner, Mrs. 8. Berri, 
448 West Twentieth St., New York; architects, J 
B. McElfatrick Sons & De Baud; builder, A. C. 
Squires. 

Clifton Pl., ns, 25 w Nostrand Ave., three-st’y 








brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $7,000; owner and | 


architect, Henry Van Staden, Clifton Pl.,n w cor. 
Nostrand Ave.; mason, not selected; carpenters, 
Williams & bros, 

Maujer St., Nos. 189 and 191, three-st’y brick 
school, tin roof; cost, 38,500; owner, German Evau- 
gelical Lutheran St. John Church, Graham Ave., 
cor, ‘Teu Eyck St.; architect, Th, Engelhardt; build- 
ers, J. D. Anderson and J. G. Hoepfer. 

Union Ave., e 8, 100/ n Frost St., two-st’y frame 


tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,500; owner, P. J. Camp- 
bell, Union Ave., near Frost St.; architect, E. F. 
Gaylor; builder, not selected. 

Fourth Ave., w 8, 50/ s Seventeenth St., 2 three-st'y 
brick stores and tenements, tin roofs; wooden cor- 
nices; cost, each, $10,010: owner, Thomas Pitbladdo, 
213 Seventeenth St; architect, J. B. Pitbladdo; 
builders, W. & T. Corrigan. 

Monroe St., n 8, 225! w Broadway, 6 two-st’y frame 
dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each, $4,000; owner, Jas. 
H. Hart, No. 1 Fort Greene Pl.; architect, C. F. Ki- 
senach; builder, J. Bauer. 

ALT: RATIONS, — Court St., No. 233, new brick front 
and add one-st’y; also four-st’y brick exctension; 
cost, $6,850; owner, A. Lutiger, on premises; archi- 
tects and builders, M. Freeman’s Sous. 

North Second St., No. 380, add two stories and alter 
to store and tenement, front wall rebullt; cost, $4,- 
900; owner, Johu A. Albohn, 378 North Second St.; 
architect, hs F. Graether; builder, J. Scliook. 

Chicago. 

BUILDING PERMITS, — J. Casey, three-st’y store and 
flats, 107 East Huron St.; cost, $6,000; architect, J. 
Otter; builder, E. Linustrom. 

J. Schramm, three-st’y store and dwell., 559 Twen- 
ty-seventh St.; cost, $8,100. 

A. Weaver, 3 two-st’y dwells., 199 and 111 Seeley 
Ave.; cost, $6,000; builder, S. Webb. : 

Karl Kristan, three-st’y store and dwell., 735 Mil- 
waukee Ave.; cost, $10,000; architect, H. F. Kley. 

J. Rowe & K. Prosser,!2 two-st’y dwells., 3450 and 
4452 Dearborn Ave.; cost, $8,000. 

J. Busby, 4 two-st’y dwells., 3422-3428 Dearborn 
St.; cost, $12,000. 

W. Collins, two-st’y dwell., 226 Laflin St.; cost 
$3,000. : 

J. Gubbins, two-st’y dwell., 19 Winthrop P1.; cost 
$3,000. : : 

B. Steinbrecker, two-st’y store and dwell., 786 
Eighteenth St.; cost, $4,500. — 

J. W. Craudal, two-st’y dwell., 3721 Lake Ave.: 
cost, $5,000; architect, L. B. Dixon; builders, Bar. 
ney & Rodatz. 

W. H. Burnett, 2 two-st’y dwells., 2340 Indiana 
Ave.; coat, $8,000; architect, S. S. Beman. 

S. L. & J. B. Wood, 2 two-st’y dwells.. 804 and 806 
West Monroe St.; cost, $11,000; architect, P. W. 
Ruehl; builder, J. Pratt. 

Mitchell, two-st’'y dwell., 635 West Adams St.: 
cost, $7,000; architect, Halberg. F 

G. W. Hoffman, 7 three-st’y stores and dwells. 
3622 to 3632 Cottage Grove Ave.; cost, $35,010; archi. 
tects, Thomas & Rogers; builder, J. Kraloce. 

H. H. Beers, two-st'y dwell., 1225 West Jackson 
St.; cost, $3,900. 

J. Walsh, two-st’y store and dwell., 37 Parnell 
Ave.; cost, $3,000, 

D. A. Titcomb, two-st’y store and dwell., 124 
North West Ave.; cost, $4,000, : 

St. Stanislaus School, basement, 55 Bradley St.; 
cost, $3,000, % 

Wm. Mahoney, three-st’y store and dwell., 147 
West Jackson St.; cost, $6,000. 

A. C. Gebhardt, five-st’y warehouse, 253 and 255 
Kinzie St.; cost, 318,000; architect, Wm. Strippel- 
man; builder, Geo. Eberiein. 

C. Heinze, two-st’y dwell., 28 Evergreen Ave.: 
eost, $7,000; architects, Schaub & Berlin; builder, 
Chas. Krueger. 

H. Kerr, 2 two-st’y dwells., 1120 and 1122 Jackson 
St.; cost, $7,000; architect and builder, P. K. James. 

A. H. Nelson, two-st’y dwell., 1835 West Division 
St.; cost, $2,800, 

W. M. Crilly, two-st’y livery stable, 200 and 202 
Thirtieth St.; cost, 312,000; architect, F. B. Town- 
send: builder, W. M. Crilly. 

F. F. Axtell, tw-st’y dwell., 512 West Monroe 
St.; cost, $10,000; architect, J. H. Moore; builder, 
J. Hebard. 

J. C. Jaeger, two-st’y dwell., 438 Garfield Ave.; 
cost, $3,000, 

A. Wiggelsworth, two-st’y dwell., 58 Oak St.; cost, 
$3,000; architect, A. McIntosh, 

H. H. Brinton, 3 two-st'y dwells., 1183 to 1187 Van 
Buren St.; cost, $6,000, 

Rh. Meadowecraft, three-st’y flats, 278-280 East Erie 
St.; cost, $18,000; architect, J. $8. Woollacott; build- 
ers, J. Woollacott & Son. 

B. Case, two-st’y store and flats, 976 West Lake 
St.; cost, $3,800, 

E. Lehman, 4 four-st’y stores and flats, 558-564 
West Harrison St.; cost, $30,000; architect, S. b. 
Shipman; builders, Geo. Lehman & Co. 

M. Watson, three-st’y store and flats, 280 East Di- 
vision St.; cost, $7,000. 

D. M. Snow, four-st’y store and flats, 3403-3405 
State St.; cost, 310,000; architects, Thomas & 
Rodger; builder, B. Kobinson. 

G. Reshopt, two-st'y store and dwell., 363 North 
Ashland Ave.; cost, $2,504, 

J. D. Becket, 9 three-st’y stores and flats, 262-276 
Ogden Ave.; cost, $40,0.0; architect, C. L. Stiles; 
builder, L. Daegling. 

J. Alexia, two-st’y dwell., 697 West Eighteenth 
St.; cost, $3,500. 

J. Doisen, three-st’y store and dwell., 793 Throop 
St.; cost, $7,000; architect, J. Ruehl; builder, M. 
Holtz. 

J. M. Cully, two-st’y dwell., 905 West Monroe St.; 
cost, $7,500; architects, Burnham & Root; builder 
H. Hibbard. ' 

Chicago Theological Seminary, three-st'y factory, 
507-513 West Kinzie St.; cost, $12,000; architect, Fk. 
Naesches; builder, C. G. Mulles. 

S. Brintnell, two-st’y dwell., 3438 Wabash Ave.: 
cost, $8,000, 

T. Nickerson, 2 two-st’y dwells., 3440-3442 Wabash 
Ave.; cost, $16,000; architects, Burling & White- 
house; builders, Burney & Kodatz, 

M. F. Crowe, three-st'y store and dwell., 192-194 
West Indiana St.; cost, $8,000, 

J. Krabenstein, addition, 739 Wells St.; cost, $2, 
900. 

Kee & Chaplin, three-st’y flats and barn, 67 Hills 
St.; cost, $9,000; architects, Harold & Hanson, 

Bethany Congregational Society, two-st'y chureh, 
cor. Superior and Lincoln Sts.; cost, $1.000; arehi- 
tect, J. C. Moore; builders, Barker & Son, 
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H. C. Anderson, two-st’y dwell., 539 South Leavitt 
St.; cost, $2,509; architect, L. B. Halberg. 

J. Busch, addition, 554 Sedgwick St.; cost, $2,500. 

A. Silba, 2 Uhree-st’y stores and flats, 548-530 Biue 
Island Ave.; cost, $15,000; architect, P. W. Ruehl; 
builders, Bemis & Sayers. 

W. H. Thomas, 3 cottages, 881-895-897 Elk Grove 
Ave.; cost, 33.000. 

Dr. J. Ulirich, two-st’y dwell., 202 Centre Ave.; 
cost, $8,500; architects, Cadel & Blumenthal; build- 
ers, Mueller & Scheel. 

J. M. Dowling, 4 three-st’y dwells., 129-135 Pear- 
son St.; evst, $30,000; architect, A. Smith; builder, 
J. M. Dunphy. 

P. & W. Brosman, 2 three-st’y stores and flats, 
862-864 Milwaukee Ave.; cost, $20,000; architect, J. 
J. Egan; builder, M. J. Benson. 

W. Howe, two-st’y dwell., 362 Fourteenth St.; cost, 
$2,700. 

F. Schulz, two-st’y dwell., 964 Eighteenth St.; cost, 
$2,700. 

Ashbury Church, church, 3120 Fifth Ave.; cost, $5,- 
000; architect, C. M. Palmer. 

F. Krey, three-st’y store and dwell., 168 East North 
Ave,; cost, $6,000; architect, Rehwaldt. 

L. A. Bailey, two-st’y dwell., 730 Hubbard St.; 
cost $2,500. 

Heissier & Jung, four-st’y bakery, cor. State and 
Twenty-fourth Sts.; cost, $60,000; architects, Furst 
& Rudolph; builder, H. Appel. 

A. Churchill, three-st’y livery stable and dwell., 
184 and 186 Green St.; cost, $12,000; architect, C. C. 
Miller; builders, O’ Neil Bros. 

Thos. Pursell, four-st’y store and dwell., 149 West 
Twelfth St.; cost, $10,000; architect, W. Ruebl; 
builders, Kelly & Cooney. 

M. O'Connell, 2 two-st’y dwells., 3631 and 3633 
Vernon Ave.; cost, $8,500; architect, J. J. Egan; 
builder, J. Conley. 

W. J. Watson, two-st’y dwell., 2640 Prairie Ave.; 
cost, 330,000; architects, Treat & Foltz; builder, 
A. Bienolt. 

M. #. [rwin, three st’y store and flats, 1186 West 
Van Buren St.; cost, $9,000; architects, J. Van Os- 
del & Co.; builders, Clark Bros. 

©. Kieihn, two-st’y flats, 233 West Huron St.; 
cost, $3,800. 

LeGrand Skating-Rink Co., skating-rink, 412 to 430 
North Clark St.: cost, 37,000. 

G. Hdwards, three-st’y flats, 402 Maxwell St.; cost, 
$12,000; architect, F. Keltanick. 

VY. C. Johnson, three-st’y flats, 82 West Huron St.; 
cost, $4,000. 

W. H. Thomas, two-st’y dwell., 1417 West Jackson 
St.; cost, $2,500. 

E. J. Rata, 4 one-st’y cottages, Twenty-fourth 
Place; cost, $4,000. 

F. Haekendehl, two-st’y flats, Laurell St.; cost, 
$3,300. 

F. Pegel, two-st'y flats, 593 West Fourteenth St.; 
cost, $4, 100. 

Mrs. B. Bloom, 8 two-st’y stores and flats, 243 to 
257 Uhirty-tirst St.; cost, $25,000; architects, Treat & 
Foltz; builder, W. Lilett. 

E. Emter, two-st’y dwell., 323 Twenty-second St.; 
cost, $4,300. 

M. Krauser, store, 985 Milwaukee Ave.; cost, 
$4,000. 

Courad Seipp, 3 twost’y dwells., 2960 to 2964 
Groveland Park Ave.; cost, $2),000; architects, 
Bauer & Hill; builder, (. Thiele, 

J. Walker, 2 one-st’y cottages, Hanover St., cor. 
Twenty-eighth St.; cost, $2,700. 

F. H. Edler, two-st'y dweil., 803 Clybourn Ave.; 
cost, $3,000. 

J. A. Lamb, two-st’y dwell., 1254 West Monroe St.; 
cost, $2,800. 

Chas. Shober, three-st’y dwell., 514 Wells St.; 
cost, $10,000. 

Cincinnati. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Mrs. Klefer, three-st’y brick 
building, ns of Elm St., between Liberty and Green 
Sts.; cost, 34,000. 

Win. Fogarty, two-st’y brick building, ws of Gil- 
bert Ave.; cost, $2,000. 

Sam. Doll, two-st’y brick building, 545 Walnut St.; 
cost, $2,060, 

H. J. Winton, two-st’y frame building, s s of East- 
ern Ave., between Keed and Broad Sis.; cost, $2,000. 

J. 5S. Dempsey, two-and-one-balf-st'y frame build- 
ing, ws of Kastern Ave.; cost, $2,500. 

Six permits for repairs, costing $3,000. 

Total cost to date, $2,479,255. 

Total permits to date, 635. 


New York. 

ARMORIES. — The Sinking Fund Commissioners have 
authorized an expenditure of $2,000,000 for new 
armories. A competition for plans has been decided 
on. 

BREWERY. — Conrad Stein’s brewery, on Fifty-sixth 
and Fifty-seventh Sts., between Tenth and Eleventh 
Aves., is to have additions and alterations made, at 
an expense of about $50,000, from plaus of Mr. Julius 
Kastner, 

INANIMATION is the order of the day. The stone- 
mason 8 strike seems tw be the last straw to break 
the camel's back, aud outside of the most ordinary 
work of “ up-tuwn speculacive buiiders,”’ we find no 
work not previously noved to report. 

BUILDING P. RMITS. — Thirteenth Ave., 8s e cor, Four- 
teenth St., 2six-st'y brick storage warehouses, gravel 
roofs; cost, each, $42,000; owaers, H. K. Thurber & 
Son, 146 West Tweifth St.; architect and builder, 
J. G. McMurray. 

One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St., ns, 225% e Sev- 
enth Ave., three-st’y brick stable, tun roof; cost, 
$30,000; owner, William E, Dean, 235 East One Hun- 
dred aud I'weuty-fourth St.; architects, Cleverdon 
& Puizel. 

Eighth Ave., @ 8, 100’ 10’ n One Handred and 
Tweuty-second St., 3 four-st’y brick tenements, tin 
roofs; cost, each, $11,000; owner, Lorenz Weiher, 
New Kochelie; architect, J. F. Burrows. 

One Hundred and Forty-ninth st., n 8,100! w Third 
Ave., three-sty frame tenement, tin roof; cos., 
$3,000; owner, Fritz A. Selje, Third Ave., cor. One 
Hundred and Forty-ninth st.; architect, A. Pfeiffer. 


ALTERATIONS. — Rutherford Pl., No, 3, four-st’y brick 


CuurRcH, — T'acony St., cor. of Keystone and Unrich 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Garrett St., e of Twenty-first 





One Hundred and Fifty-first St., n 8, 275’ e Court- 
landt Ave., three-st’y frame tenement, tin roof 
cost, $5.50); owner, Geo. Stolz, 642 North Third 
Ave.; architect, same as last. 

Fourth Ave., 3 e cor. One Hundred and Thirteenth 
St., five-st’'y brick store and apartment-house, tin 
roof; cost, $24,000; owner, Wm. Henderson, 512 East 
Eighty-second St.; architect, J. C. Burne; builder, 
not selected. 

One Hundred and Thirteenth St., 3 8, 26’ e Fourth 
Ave., five-st'y brick store aud apartment-house, tin 
roof; cost, $21,000; owner, etc., same as last. 

One Hundred and Thirteenth St.,8 8, 52/ e Fourth 
Ave., 5 five-st’y brick apartment-houses, tin roofs 
cost, $20,000; owner, architect and builder, same as 
last. 

Norfolk St., n w cor. Hester St., five-st’y brick 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, Jacob Gott 
lieb, 33 Hester St.; architect, Chas. Rentz. 

Sirty-ninth St., 38, 100’ w Ninth Ave., 5 four-st’y 
brown-stone front dwells., tin roofs; total cost, 
$90,000; owner, Chas. L. Guilleaume, 56 East Seven- 
ty-sixth St. 

One Hundred and Tenth St., 8 8,170! w Third Ave.. 
4 five-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each. 
$16,000; owner, Timothy Daly, -Jr., 323 East Eighty- 
sixth St.; architect, Eibert D. Howes; builder, Hugh 
Meehan. 

One Hundred and Thirtieth St., ns, 75! w Boule- 
vard, two.st’y brick or. tin roof; cost, $28,000. 
owner, Chas. Franke, 135 West One Hundred and 
Thirtieth St.; architect, Wm. Graul. 


extension, tin ro of, interior alterations; cost, $6,000; 
owner, A. H. Flanders; architect, H. Kreitler. 

West One .lundred and Twenty-fifth St., No. 40, 
one-st'y and basement brick extension, tin roof, also 
store-front in first story; cost, $3,000; owner, Ber- 
nard MeGurk, 341 East One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth St.; architect, Chas. Rentz. 

One Hundred and Thirty-fourth St., 88, 150! e Lin- 
coln Ave., raise one st’y; cost, $5,000; owner, The 
New York Wood-Turning Co., on premises; archi- 
tect and builder, Wm. J. Merritt. 

Ninety-eighth St., ss, 11 e Third Ave., to finish 
four uncompleted buildings; cost, $7,000; owner, 
Richard Claffy, 903 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn; archi- 
tect, E. D. Howes. 


Philadelphia. 


St., the St. Leo's R. C. Church is being erected from 
plans by Frank Watson, architect; 68’ x 140/; cost 
about $60,000, 


St., ld two-st’'y dwells., two, 16’ x 35’, twelve, 14’ x 
36’; Jno. White, owner. 

Broad St., cor. Cumberland St., three-st’y store 
and dwell., 20’ x 66’; J. N. Pattison, contractor. 

Fiftn St., cor. Columbia Ave., four-st’y factory and 
boiler-bouse, 63’ x 100’; Geo. Krissler, contractor. 

Howard St., n of Somerset St., 2 two-st’y dweils. , 
18’ x 42/; W. A. N. Fuller, owner. 

Ridge Ave., n of Sedgeley St., 3 three-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 54; Z. Stout, owner, 

James Ave., e of Ridge Ave., two-st’y dwell., 16” x 
46’; Chas. Bartle, contractor. 

Twenty-second St.,s of Allegheny Ave., 3 two-st'y 
dwell., 17’ x 45’; J. E. Throp, contractor. 

Howard St.,n of Cambria St., two-st’y dwell., 17’ 
x 40’; J. Firth, contractor. 

Caroline St., n of Susquehanna Ave., 7 two-st’y 
dwells., six, 14’ x 40’; one, 15’ x 40’; Jas. B. Carey, 
contractor, 

Sixty-third-and-a-half St.,s of Hamilton St., two- 
st’y dwell., 16’ x 40’; B. T. Kelly, owner. 

Dauphin St., w of Fifteenth st., 2 two-st’y dwells., 
16’ x 50’; Jas. Shoemaker, owner. 

Penn St., n of Allen St., three-st’y dwell., 20’ x 58’; 
Wilson Milnor, contractor. 

Twenty-fisth St., bet. Sharswood and Stewart Sts., 
6 three-st'y dwells., and 2 stores, 16’ x 4; J. G. Ruff, 
contractor. 

Sharswood St., bet. Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth 
Sts., 11 two-st'y dwelis., 14’ x 34’; J. G. Raff, coa- 
tractor. 

Stewart St., bet. Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth 
Sts., 11 two-st’y dwells., 14’ x 34; J. G. Rultf, con- 
tractor. 

North Eleventh St., No. 2242, two-st’y dwell., 16’ x 
48’; Jos. Lutz, contracvor, 

Dorrance St., No. 1322, two-st’y dwell, 16’ x 267; 
C. J. Newman, contractor. 

Greenway Ave., w of Seventy-fourth St., 2 two-st’y 
dwells., 30’ x 32°; G. 'T. Patchel, contractur. 

Cresheim Creek, near new railroad bridge, two-st’y 
factory building, 30’ x 50’; D. Hey, owner. 

South St., Nos. 1508 and 1510, 2 two-st’y stores, 18/ 
x 40’; Geo. W. Leech, owner. 

Eighth St.,nof Cumberland St.,7 two-st’y dwells., 
15’ x 47’; A. D. Kennedy, owner. 

James Ave., e of Ridge Ave., two-st’y dwell., 17’ x 
43’; Lb. Nunnville, owner. 

Franklin St., cor. Foulkrod St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 
16/ x 45/ and 20’ x 57’; A. Linn, contractor. 

Twenty-eighth St., 8 of Oxford St., 2 two-st’y 
dwells., 14’ x 40’; Henry Raukin, owner. 

Oxford St., e of Twenty-eighth St., 2 two-st’y 
dwelis., 14’ x 40’; Henry Rankin, owner. 

Frankford Road, n of Cleartield St., two-st’y store 
and dwell., 18’ x 50’; Henry G. Schultz, contractor. 

Thirty-seventh St., cor, Hartwell Ave., three-st’y 
dweil., 88’ x 112’; Wm. C. Mackie, contractor. 

Sixth St.,8 of Cumberland St., three-st’y dwell., 





17’ x 54’; W. H. Lower, contractor. 
Vine St., w of Fifty-sixth St., two-st’y dwell., 16’ x 
44; Geo. Willetts, owner. 
Lyceum Ave., No, 460, three-st’y dwell., 18’ x 50’; E. 
C. Parker, owner. | 
Ash St., n w of Richmond St., three-st’y store and | 
dwell., 16’ 8’ x 46’; A. K. De Urosta, contractor. 
Ash St.,n w of Richmond St., three-st'y dwell., 167 | 
x 4"; A. R, De Crosta, contractor. 
Croskey St., s of Montgomery Ave , 6 three-st’y | 
dweils., 15’ x 47’; Jno. 8. Serrill, owner. | 
Twenty-thira St., cor. Morris St,, two-st’y dwell., | 
17’ x 51’; Haivach & Auchter, contractors. | 
Fisher St., No, 1313, two-st’'y dwell., 16’ x 32/; | 


Bridget Blake, owner. | 


Frankford Road, No. 3136, three-st’y dwell., 28” x 
48’; Thos. J. Goldsmith, 

Marion Ave., w of Forty-fifth St., 7 two-st’y 
dwells., 15’ x 37’; Jno. Bateson, Jr., owner. 

South St., No. 507, three-st'y store and dwell, 15” 
x 54: Dahl & Kidel, contractors. 

Ashmead St., eof Main St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 16” 
x 46; G. W. Kaupp, owner. 

Fiftieth St., cor. Aspen St., 4 two-st'y dwells., 137 
x 42/; Daniel Flaeger, owner. 

ALTERATIONS and improvements are being made to 
the St. Peter’s R. C. Charch, Fifth St., cor. Gegard 
Ave., and to St. Philip's R. C, Church, Second St., 
cor. Queen St.; from plans by Deery & Keer|, archi- 
tects and civil engineers. 

St. Louis. 

BUILDING PERMITS. —Fifty permits have been issued 
since our last report, nineteen of which are for un- 
important frame houses, Of the rest, those worth 
$2,500 and over are as follows: — 

Mr. Johansen, 2 adjacent two-st’y dwells.; cost, 

7,000; A. Whri, contractor. 

Joseph Gallagher, two-st’'y brick building; cost, 
$5,000; Jos. Gallagher, contractor, 

G wane. 2 adjacent two-st’y tenements; cost, 
$3,000; G. Waugh, contractor, 

Mrs. Curtis, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; 
B. J. Goesse, architect; Goesse & Remmers, con- 
tractor. 

Morris Maloney, 2 adjacent two-st’y tenements; 
cost, $4,000; T. Murphy, contractor. 

Herman Stamm, 2 adjacent two-st’y tenements; 
cost, $7,600; Geo. Roeder, contractor, 

D. Malone, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
T. Murpay, contractor. 

D. Malone, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; T. 
Murphy, coutractor. 

St. Vincent Parish, two-st’y brick school-house; 
cost, $11,000; J. S. Frye, contractor. 

T. Manning, 3 adjacent two-st'y tenements; cost, 
$6,000; I. Manning, contractor. 

R. C. Miller, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,965; 
E. C. Johnsen, architect; Helm Bros., contractors, 

James Burke, 2 adjacent two-st’'y dwells.; cost, 
$3,500. 

Thomas Kinneary, two-st’y brick tenement-house; 
cost, $3,00%, M. Saine, contractor. 

Rock Spring Distilling Co., one and two st’y dis 
tillery; cost, $10,000; Jno. Bambrick, contractor. 

Wm. Behrens, two-st'y brick tenement; cost, 
$3,000; Schildermann & Gross, contractors. 


General Notes. 

BURLINGTON, VT. — C. Macomber, wood dwell.; cost, 
$6,000; D. S, Hopkins, Grand Kapids, Mich., archi- 
tect. 

BUsTLETON, Pa.— The M. E. Church will be remod- 
elled, and new spire added; from plans by Hazle- 
hurst & Huckel, architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CASOPOLIS, Micu, —C. 8S. Kingsbury, wood dwell.; 
cost, $6,000; D. 5S. Hopkins, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
architect. 

CONSHUHUCKEN, PA,—Public school-house, of pressed 
brick and Trenton brown-stone, 32/ x 100/; probable 
cost, $15,040; plans by Hazlehurst & Huckel, archi- 
tects, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FARMINGDALE, LLL.—T'wo-st’y frame dwell., cost, $3,- 
000; W. Ludlam, owner; George H. Helmile, archi- 
tect. 

FARMINGTON, CoNN. -- The women who have been 
members of Miss Porter's school have raised $5,000 
and will build a memorial hall to be used in connec- 
tion with the sch ol, for music-rooms and a scvudio. 
The hall will be 30’ x 46’, and two stories high. 

GLEN Cove, N. Y.— The plans for the new Epiaco- 
pal church in this village have been completed by 
H. M. Congdon, of New York. The cost will not 
exceed 312,00). The work will be vigorously prose 
cuted, with a view to completion by Christmas. 

GRAND Kapips, Micu.— lhe building iverest is 
rather quiet architecturally, in this section at pres- 
ent; at the same time there are a great many cheap, 
small dwells, being built in the suburbs, and me- 
chanics seem to be quite busy. 

The fall work seems to be of the latter class 
mostly. 

W. A. Bencke, wood dwell.; cost, $2,500; D. S. 
Hopkius, Grand Rapids, Mich., architect. 

J. B. Evans, wood dwell.; cost, $2,500; D. S. Hop 
kins, Grand Rapids, Mich., architect. 

Miss McDowell, wood dwell.; cost, $2,000; D. 8S. 
Hopkins, Grand Rapids, Mich., architect. 

IMLAY City, Micu.—E. E, Palmer, wood dwell.; cost, 
$3,000; D. S. Hopkins, Graud Rapids, Mich., archi- 
tect. 

JANESVILLE, Wis8.— Albert Kavilage, wood dwell.; 
cost, $3,000; D. 8. Hopkins, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
architect. 

KALAMAZOO, MIcH.—G. E. Stock bridge, wood dwell. 
and stable; cost, $8,000; D. 5s. Hopkius, Grand Rap 
ids, Mich., architect. 

KANSAS City, Mo.—D. B. McMechan, brick residence 
at 1303 Penn St.; cost, $5,000. 

Dr. W. H. Kimberlin, double brick residence on 
Meee St., near Independence Ave., four-st'y, aud 
38’ x 40’ cost, $8,000, 

James Park, brick house, at s w cor. Eighteenth 
St. and Broadway; cost, $3,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, — RK. kb. Lidgerwood, three-st’y 
brick store and 4 flats, Washington Ave., bet. Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Aves. s; cost, 36,000, 

Pilgrim Congregational Church Society, wooden 
church, s w cor. Lyndale and Fourteenth Ave, n; 
cost, $11,000, 

F. L. Hutchins, two-st’y wood dwell., ws Fifteenth 
Ave., 8, near Kighteeuth St.; cost, $4,000, 

George H. Hoit & Sons, two-and-one-half-st’y 
dwell., cor. of Park and Sixteenth Aves., 8; cost, 
$7,000, 

John Hidlund, double store, two-st’y, cor. of 
Twelfth St. and I'wentieth Ave., 8; cost, 34,000, 

Andrew Charles, double wooden tenement, cor. 
Seventeenth Ave. s, and I'weuty-tifth 5t.; cost, 
$3,000, 

NEWARK, N. J.—The corner-stone of a new pastoral 
residence tor the Rev. Father Gottfried Prieth, pas- 
tor of St. Peter’s Koman Catholic (German) Church, 
on Belmont Ave., was laid September 14. 
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WANTED. 
NOREMAN STONE-CUTTER,. — Situation by a per- 
son of long experience, was foreman of stone-cut- 
ters, capable of taking charge of large works, the best 
of references. Address F. M. B., 561 Queen St., West 
Toronto, Ont. 456 





WANTED. 

YN ITUATION, — Competent architectural draughts- 
man and good designer, native of New York City, 
is open to engagement. Has had charge of office, and 
can show good work and best references; is prompt 
and energetic. Terms moderate. Willing to go out- 
side of New York. Address, ‘‘ Hamilton,”’ care H. M. 

Carleton, 11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





WANTED. 
ee eee situation, by a competent 
draughtsman of over fifteen years’ experience. 
Construction and perspective have received special 
attention. Address, ‘“‘ E.,” care American Architect. 
459 





WANTED. 

ERMANENT SITUATION. —A skilful and expe- 

rienced assistant architect and colorist, a man of 
some culture and travel, wishes a permanent situa- 
tion. A position with a man of thorough business 
qualities, who would eventually offer an interest or 
partnership, if satisfactory, preferred. Address “ H. 
H.,”’ this office. 456 


WANTED. 
Y UPERINTENDENCE, — A young architect wants, 
on account of failing sight, position connected 
with superintendence of building, or position where 
only part of time would be required for office work. 
Address, B. M., American Architect. 456 








BUILDING INTELLIGENC®2, 








New RocuE._e, N. Y.— Houses for Marcus Benja- 
min; two houses for J. W. Boothy; houses for Fred 
T. Alden, Geo, Ferguson, C. Gilmore, Wm. Colby, 
Mr. Lorengen, C. D. & N. Lawton, J. Rough, I. H. 
Ryley, and E. B. Pinckney; stores for C. G. Banks; 
Gilbert & Thompson, architects, New York. 

NortH PENN’s GROVE, N. J.—A pew Methodist 
Church is to be built. 

ORANGE, N. J.—For Mr. Inslee A. Hopper, a two-st’y 
basement and attic villa, 46’ x 90’, is to be built from 
designs of Mr. Alfred H. Thorp, of New York. 

PELHAM MANOR, N. Y.— House for Prof. KE. B. Du- 
mond; architects, Gilbert & Thompson, New York. 

RIDLEY Park, PA.— Dwell., for Mrs. C.S. Bremer, 
36’ x 55’ 4"; dwell., for Mr. T. E. Kremer, 34/ 6/7 x 53/ 
both to be of stone and frame; from plans by Deery 
& Keerl, architects and civil engineers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

RiveRrron, N. J. — Country house for Albert Foster, 
Esq., 50/ x 53’, hardwood finish; plans by Hazlehurst 
& Huckel, architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Country house for Albert Foster, Esq., 50’ x 53/, 
hard-wood finish, colonial in style; Hazlehurst & 
Huckel, architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SALISBURY, ILL. —‘Two-st'y trame dwell., cost, $3, 
000; J. H. Wells, owner; George H. Helme, Spring- 
field, I1l., architect. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CaL, —The corner-stone was laid, on 
September 9, of the new hall of the Society of Cali- 
fornia Pioveers, which is to cost $150,000. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. — Alterations and additions to 
the residence of George Bechtel; cost, $8,000 to $9,- 
000; J. M. Merrick, architect, New York. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


St. Pau, Mrinn.—H. W. Phillips, four-st’y brick 
warehouse, First Ave., n, bet Washington Ave. and 
Second St.; cost, $20,000, 

W. B. Griffith, two st'y frame dwell., on the n 8 
of Grand St., and bet. Victoria and Avon Sts.; cost, 
$3,000. 

J.Q. Adams, 7 one-st’y frame dwells., on the n 8 
of Armstrong St., bet. Milton and Victoria St.; cost, 
$4,485. 

Charles Hoffman, two-st’y frame dwell. house, 32/ 
x 62/, on the ss of Selby, and bet. Arundel St. and 
Western Ave.; cost, $4,100. 

St. Paul & Northern Pacific Railroad Co., brick 
round-house, bet. First and Second Sts., Eighth and 
Ninth Aves., n; cost, $30,000. 

John Kelly, town of Minneapolis, two-st'y store 
and flat; cost, $3,000. 

Mrs. Robert Anderson, two-st’y building; cost, $4,- 
500. 

St. Paul & Northern Pacific Railroad Co., on ter- 
minal grounds, brick freight-house, 40’ x 720’; cost, 
$59,000. 

St. Paul & Northern Pacific Railroad Co., three- 
st'y brick freight office, on terminal ground; cost, 
$5,000. 

TReNTON, N. J. — The corner-stone of the new Catho- 
lic Church of the Sacred Heart, to take the place of 
St. John’s Church, which was destroyed by fire, was 
laid August 3. 

Wxst RuTLANbD, Vt.— The Baptist Society is build- 
ings church on the s 8 of Ross St. 

The Methodist Society of West Rutland expect to 
build a church this summer, and will begin work as 
soon as a suitable location is decided upon. 

York, Pa. — J. A. Dempwolf has the following work 
in his office: — 

Calvary Presbyterian Church, stone and brick; 
cost, about $10,000. 

Exhibition-hall and play-room for Orphans’ Home, 
three-st’y, brick and stone; cost, $7,500. 

One pair semi-detached half-timbered houses for 
Dr. Dale; cost of the pair, $6,°00. 

Two frame cottages and stables, for Mrs. Leidig; 
cost, $8,000. 

Brick house, three-st’y, for Mr. E. M. Vander- 
sloot; cost, $10,000, 

Detached brick house in Queen Anne design, for 
Mr. Wm. Gamble; cost, about $8,000. 

Three-st’y brick house for Mr. H. A. Ebert; cost, 
$8,000. 

Extension of business premises for Wm. Smith & 
Co, and N. Lehmayer & Bro.; combined cost, about 
$6,000. 

Gyimnasium and extension of Y. M.C, A. building; 
estimated cost, $6,500. 

Mr. E. F. Durang, architect, Philadelphia, has 
furnished drawings for house of John Blackford, 
Esq.; estimated cost, $6,500. 

The new Catholic church now in progress will 
cost probably $25,000; N. Weigle, builder. 

N. Weigle is also building a new banking-house, 
for Weiser, Son & Carl, three-st’y brick, with stone 
and terra-cotta trimmings; cost, about $10,000. 

J. F. Patton’s new drug-store, to cost $12,000, is 
being built by Menough & Yessler. 








PROPOSALS. 





JURNITURE. 
[At Cincinnati, O.]} 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office oi 
Public Schools until Monday, September 29, at 
12 M., for furniture and repairs of furniture for one 
year, according to specifications on file in said office. 

Each bid must contain the names of every person 
interested therein, and must be accompanied by a 
sufficient guaranty by some disinterested person that, 
if the bid is accepted, a contract will be promptly 
entered into, and the performance of it properly 
secured. 

Bids must be upon blank forms, to be obtained in 
said office. 

The right is reserved to reject any and all bids. 

Bids must state on envelope ‘*‘ Proposals for Furni- 
ture,” and be addressed to 

WM. A. HOPKINS, 
456 Chairman Committee on Furniture. 





UMPING-ENGILNE. 

{At Bowling Green, Ky.) 
Sealed proposals, addressed to the undersigued, wil 
be received by the Water Commissioners of Bowling 
Green, Ky., until October 15, 1884, at noon, for 
furnishing, building, and erecting, complete, one 
compound condensing steam pumping-engine, of tw« 
and one-half million United States gallous’ capacity 
per twenty-four hours, and also for a non-compound 

condensing engine of like capacity. 
Specifications and further information can be ob 
tained from the undersigned, or from Chas. Hermany, 
the Consulting Engineer, by addressing him at Louis 





ville, Ky. JAS. H. WILKERSON, 
458 Supt. Water Works, Bowling Green, Ky. 

















‘The Chilled fron Ornaments are poured on-to the 


set on stone or to go into ground. Our Railings are 
everlasting and one of them is worth two of any other 


kind. Composite Iron Works Oo. 83 Reade St., N. Y. 





yrought Iron Rods, welding the panel into one piece 
ithout joints or crevices for rust toenter, It is made to 





THE PERMANENT , 


EXHIBIT & EXCHANGE 


Of Building Materials and Improvements. 
Open free to the Public every business day of the year. 
N. E. cor. Wabash Av. and Washington St., CHICACO. 


Architects and visitors interested in building, from all parts of the country, are particularly invited to make 
. this establishment their headquarters. Information and assistance will be extended 
to them, and use of writing and reading rooms gratis. 


Visitors’ Correspondence may be addressed in care of this establishment. 


HENRY LORD GAY, Proprietor. 


— AND— 


VAULT 
LIGHTS. 


— aye ong 
urers of the 
R and ROOF innit 
LIGHTS. 
DAUCHY & CO., = 
126 & 127 Indiana St., (near Wan, AM 
CHICAGO, ILL. Light. 


WJOHNS 


ASBESTOS 


STEAM PIPE AND BOILER 


COVERINGS 


Steam Packing. Miliboard, Sheathing, 
Building Felt, Liquid Paints Roofing, &c. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT FREE 


H. W. JOHNS MFG. 69., 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


ARCHITECTS 


can dictate specifications at our offices to Stenograph- 
ers or Type-writers familiar with architectural terms, 


































Ross Patent 








Accurate copies made on the 


REMINGTON TYPE-WRITER. 


Send for circular. 


MARY SEYMOUR, 150 & 239 Broadway, N. Y. 





PROPOSALS. 


WI TATE CAPITOL, 


r [At Atlanta, Ga.] 

New sealed proposals for the Georgia State Capitol 
Building are invited by the Capitol Commission antil 
September 24, 4 P. M. 1884. 

Plans, specifications, schedules and instruction to 
bidders may be had upon application to tbe Commis- 
siou, in Atlanta, Ga., or to Edbrooke & Burnham 
architects, 184 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. , 

Proposals may be submitted for the entire work, or 
m sy classified portion, also for materials. ‘ 

The Commission reserves the right to accep 
bid, or to reject the whole. 7 sate 

No proposals will be considered unless made out on 
the schedules blanks. 

All bidders will be required to furnish bond and 
securty or a certified check (payable to the Chairman 
f the Board) equal in amouut to tive per cent of the 
bid submitted, as a guarantee to enter into contract 
with the Board should his bid be accepted. 

Bids must be sealed and indorsed “ Proposals for 
Stace Capitol Building,” and addressed to the Board 
of Capitol Commissioners, Atlanta, Ga. 

HENRY McDANIEL, Governor, 

456 and Ex-Otf. Ch’n Commission. 





J OINER’S WORK AND WOOD-FLOORING. 
[At Memphis, Tenn.}) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING AKCHITKCT, ) — 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 26, 1884. j 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2P.M.,on the 23d day of September, 1884, for 
furnishing and fixing in place complete all the joiner’s 
work and wood-flouring required for the custom-house 
nd post-office building at Memphis, ‘Tenn., in accord- 
ance with drawings and specitication, copies of which 
nay be seen, and any additional iuformation obtained 
on application at this office, or the office of the super- 
intendent. 
bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening, will not be 
considered. M. E. BELL, 
456 Supervising Architect. 





GTONE CARVING. 


[At Baltimore, Md.] 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHI: ECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGYON, D. C., August 28, 1884. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this oftice until 
2P. M., on the 30th day of September, 1884, 
for carving certain granite panels, spandrels, and 
mouldings required tor the post-oftice, court-house 
etc., at Baltimore, Md., in accordance with photo- 
graphs, models and specifications, copies of the photo- 
4raphs and specification, and any additional informa- 
tion may be had on application at this office, or the 
office of the superintendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after time of opening, will not be con- 
sidered. M. E. BELL, 
456 Supervising Architect. 


(tyme. os 





[At Richmond, Va.] 

CITY ENGINRER’S OFFICE, 

RICHMOND, VA., August 16, 1884. 
Sealed proposals are invited until October 1 next, 
at 6 o’clock, P. M., for building a new city-hall at 
Kichmond, Va. 
Drawings, specifications, and printed forms can be 
seen at this office. 
The Committee on Grounds and Buildings reserves 
the right to reject any and all bids. 
For further information apply to the undersigned. 
W. E. CUTSHAW, 





T. S. HOTCHKISS, Manager. 


457 City Engineer, 
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RICHARDSON & 


BOYNTON CO., 





234 WATER STREET, N. Y. 
84 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FURNACES, HEATERS AND RANGES. 


Fifty thousand of these popular furnaces in 


use. Established, 1849. 


Same address as for twenty years past, 


Send for Circular. 
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2 —Sertional view of frame at left of 


meeting-rails of sash, showing Locks A A 
mortised into frame on right and lett of part- 
ing-bead. KB, the Escutcheon, 


located over 
keyhole in re- 
veal of frame 
Cc, the RE- 


—" 


MOVABLE 
Key, coptr:l- 
hng from the 
ONE PbvINT 
THE TWO yocks if 
AA DD, the Boltsof 
Fs 


Locks, one con' rollin 
tach sash, operat 
separa'elv, but work- [i 
ing in combination. B 
L, a Ing on key, use’ 

in operating “ shut 
off’’—i. e., holding, at 
pleasure, ei‘her bolt 

) out of engagement 

with “ strike.” 








Pig. 3.— 
Section of sash 
showing loca- 
tion and ap- 
plication of 
“strike.” This 
“strike” gives 
four locking or 
neyo Cee 
points to eac 
sash within a 
radius of safet 
from the ad- 
mission of the 
thief’s body. 


2rThe Keys, Bolts and Strikes 
are all made of best Malleable 
Iron. 


As may be seen, these Locks are so located and constructed that the thief cannot control or force them, and are especially con- 


venient tu the user. 


You can ventilate, and, by removing key, lock with safety at same time. 


The sashes are automatically locked, 


dispensing with all care and labor of closing, and avoiding the possibility of an omission to lock. An ideal sash lo: kK to every 
window, and, where weights are not used, lends all needed power for holding and controlling either sash, or both, for purposes of 
ventilation ! They are simple in construction, easily applied, adapted to all windows, thoroughly practical in mechanical detail, and 
are truly possessed of every attribute and novel power claimed for them. 

Ths Lock- are finisbed in Tucker, Nickel and Bronze ; retail at 25, 37.4 and 50 cents per window; gome neatly packed (hard- 
ware complete for one window, with screws, in single box), and advertis:i:7 matter, together with a perfect working model (same as 


Fig. 1), is supplied gratuitously to the dealer. 


Sample Locks, nickel finish, in section (same as Fig. 2), showing application and opera- 


tion, shipped to any address on receipt of 50 cents. Circulars, Price List and Discounts forwarded on application. Respectfully, &c., 


THE ATTWELI. MEG. CoO., 


Principal Office: 


357 Race St, Cincinnati, 





Ohio, U. S. A. 








E. T. WEYMOUTH, 


Consulting Engineer. 






Skilled workmen under the supervision of a thorough and tried engineer. 
and economical boilers and best radiators. 


No. 13 Vandewater Street, New York City. 


Universal Steam Heating 


Estimates and Specifications furnished for general Steam Heating and Ventilating of Dwellings, Hospitais, Factories, Conservatories, 


FINE DWELLINGS A SPECIALTY. 


Direct and indirect warming. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Co., 


ete. 






All work guaranteed. 


Address 
C. N. MARCELLUS, 
G. E. BURRALL. 


Cheap, safe 

















PROPOSALS. 


ere 
[At Cincinnati, O.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 8, 1884. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 
til 2 P. M., 
for supplying and delivering at the U. 8. Treasury 
Building at Washington, D. U., all the hardware re- 
quired for the custom-house aud post-office building 
at Cincinnati, O., in accordance with specification and 
schedule, copies of which and any additional informa- 
tion may be had on application at this office or the of- 
fice of the superintendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 


those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered. M. E. BELL, 
456 


6 Supervising Architect. 


D*™*: 


[On the Ohio River.) 
U.S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
82 West THIRD St, 
CINCINNATI, O., August 27, 1884. 
Sealed proposals in duplicate will be received at this 
office until noon (local time)en Tuesday, the 30th 
day of September, 1884, for furnishing material 
and building dams and dikes in the Ohio Kiver, at the 
points named below. 
A separate contract will be made for each work: — 
Miles below 


Pittsburg. Place. Work. 

D.cccrccod Merriman Bar........ Dike. .2,200 feet leng. 
Bh.wncrcen Black’s Island........ Dam. .2,650 a 
91.200 .c00 Wheeling Island ..... Dam. . ..500 os 
BOT wn00 ove Captina Island........ Dam. .1,800 “ 
ee Fishereek Island ......Dam..1, 0d 
157.......-Three Brothers....... Daim. = 
B90 cn00 0c ROTOR, «050.0002 0008 Dike. “ 
453........Eight-mile Bar....... Dike. “s 
457........-Four-mile Bar........ Dike. sad 
GOR bs. esse Rising Sun Bar....... Dike - 
— SEs Flint Island........... Dike. on 
948.62» o000 Grand Chain.......... Dike. - 





Speciticatious and printed forms for proposals will 
be furnished on application to the undersigned. 
456 WM. E. MERRILL, Lt.-Col. of Engineers, 


on the 25th day of September, 1884, | 


| PROPOSALS. 





| I) XCAVATING, CONCRETE FOUNDA- 

TIONS, STONE AND BRICK WORK. 
[At Erie, Pa,) 
| OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 3, 1884. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
| 2P.M., om the 24th day of September, 1884, for 
all the excavating, conerete foundations, and stone 
and brick masonry of the basement and area walls of 
the court-house, post-office, etc., at Erie, Pa., in 
accordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which and any additional information may be had on 
application at this office or the offive of the superin- 
tendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered. M. K. BELL, 

Supervising Architect. 


1 pee enap-emers AND JAIL. 
[At St. Clairsville, O.} 

AUDITOR'S OFFICE, BELMONT CouNTY, 

Sr. CLAIRSVILLE, O., September 4, 1884. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the auditor’s 
office, Beimont County, Ohio, from the 4th day of 
September, to the 6th day of October, 1884, inclu- 
sive, until 1 o’clock, P. M., of the day last mentioned, 
for furnishing materials and performing the necessary 
labor for the erection of a court-house and jail, at St. 
Clairsviile, O. 

Each class of work and materials to be separately 
bid upon, to which may be added a bid for the entire 
work inciuding materials. 

Plans, specitications and bills of material may be 
seen at the auditor's office, iu said county on and after 
the 4th day of September, 1884, and at the office of J. 
W. Yost, Architect, 67 South High St., Columbus, 0. 
Each bid must be accompanied with bond equal to 25 
per cent of the amount of the bid as a guaranty that, 
if awarded, the contract will be completed, and proper 
bond given for its completion. 

The right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 

Blanks will be furnished bidders on request. 

458 R. R. BARRET?, Auditor. 








PROPOSALS. 





{Thames River, Conn.]} 
ENGINEER OFFICE, U. 8S. ARMY, 
1l INSURANCE BUILDING, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., August 11, 1884. 

Sealed proposals for constructing a dike in Thames 
River, Coun., will be received at this office until 10 
o’clock, A. M., on Monday, September 22, 1884. 

Proposals must be made in triplicate. Specifications, 
blank forms and instructions to bidders may be had 
on application at this office. 

WALTER McFARLAND, 

456 Lt.-Col. of Engineers. 
| ‘cuties FOR ROOFS. 

{At Washington, D. C.]} 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ENGINEER AND 
ARCHITECT, NEW PENSION BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 5, 1884. 

Sealed bids are invited for building and erecting the 
iron roofs over vighty thousand square feet, of the new 
Pension Buildi: g, in Washington, D.C. Specifications 
and plans can be obtained on application in person or 
by letter to this office. 

All bids received will be opened in this office at 12 
o’clock, noon, on the 25th day of September, 
1884. M. C. MEIGS, 

456 Supervising Engineer and Architect. 





—" 
[Near Mt. Carmel, TL.) 
U.S. ENGINEER UFFICE, 
82 Wesv THIRD St., 
CINCINNATI, O., August 30, 1884. 

Sealed proposals in triplicate, will be received at this 
office until noon on Tuesday, the 30th day of 
September, 1884, for furnishing stone for the con- 
struction of a lock in the Wabash River, near Mount 
Carmel, Ill. 

Approximate quantity of stone required, 7,245 cubic 
yards, or as much thereof as the present available 
funds ($30,000) will permit. 

Specifications and printed forms for proposals will 
be turnished on application to the undersigned, 

Requests for blank forms should be indorsed on the 
envelope “ Official Business.” . 

456 JAMES C. POST, Capt. of Engineers. 
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Boynton Furnace Co. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


94 Beekman St,, N, Y. 


BOYNTON’S LATEST PATTERN FURNACES, RANGES, AND HEATERS. (40 YEARS EXPERIENCE.) 





MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


This scnool offers a four years’ scientitic and 
sional training for Chemists, Metallurgists Civil, Me- 
chanical and Mining Engineers, Architects, Teachers 
of Seience and Manufacturers. 

THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
Embraces, besides the n scientific and mathe- 
matical studies, the study of architectural history, and 
the constant practice of original design. 

Special students in Architecture are received into a 


two years’ special course. 
Prof. R. H, RicHARDS, Sec. 


F. A. WALKER, Pres’t. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanic Arts. 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
examinations. For ies of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


rofes- 








SUPERIOR 


COPPER WEATHER VANES. 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 


Vv. W. Baldwin 


O[VIV) pewwspsn[[] 


*ssorppe Aue 03 


Successor to 
0)z 12A0 jo ond 


jsep 10 Zupmvap Aue wozs epeul soue A 


‘1eded sty} uoTUey_y 


Near Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


Successor to Chas. C. Briggs. 








THOS. W. JONES, 170-172 Front St., 


poelfeul sudisep 
*e0}}0U 41048 UO 





THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


[Established 1843.] 





Foe 


ih 


: 
HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC, ETC. 


GG Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 
72 Beekman St., New York. 





Architects, Builders, and others will confer @ 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
parties advertising in these columns. 





GUARANTEED ROOFING 


PLATES. 


“Camaret’ Roofing, 


We guarantee the “‘Camaret” as follows, or to be held subject to our order, we agreeing to take back the boxes if in the 


same condition that we ship them: 


We guarantee “ Camaret” Roofing Plate to double-seam under all conditions, and to stand any test of bending or 


working that arises in roofing. 


We guarantee the sheets of each box to be of uniform gauge and of the thickness indicated by the branding, within limitsun impor- 


tant in handling or working. 


We guarantee the sheets to be of the full dimensions marked on the boxes, uniform in size, and having square corners. 
§ 8q 


We guarantee the coating to be evenly distributed, and the sheets free from wire edges; it is better coated than any plate in the 
market, except the “Old Method ” or double-dipped plates. 


We guarantee that in the manufacture of “‘Caqmaret” palm oil is used as a flux in coating the sheets, resulting in a better 
quality of plate than it is possible to produce by the acid process, and that, owing to treatment with palm oil subsequent to coating, 
“Camaret” Plates will remain free from rust longer, on exposure, than if coated with any ether flux or finished by any other 


process. 


Our prices are Jow, considering the quality and the coating of this plate, and it is thus placed within the reach of all requiring a 
first-class plate for roofing purposes. 
We have in stock and purpose keeping up a Full Assortment of IC 14x 20 and IC 20x 28, IX 14x 20 and IX 


20 x 28. 


“GILBERTSONS OLD METHOD,” 


EXTRA COATED. 


The guarantee given to ““ Camaret” applies equally to “ Cilbertson’s Old Method” which is further guaranteed 
to carry 18 Pounds of metal to the box of IC 14 x 20, and 36 Pounds to the box of IC 20 x 28. 
In view of the many new brands constantly coming into the market, many of which are of a very inferior quality, we have decided 


to guarantee the ‘‘ Camaret” and “ Cilbertson’s Old Method” 50 that the trade at large may be able to rely on their 
always getting a plate that will meet their requirements, as the makers of these brands have agreed with us to keep up the standard 


of these plates in every respect. 


We are also carrying in stock all well-known makers’ brands of Roofing Plates, such as are kept by the trade generally, and which 
we are prepared to sell at lowest market prices. 


If the * Gilbertson’s Old Method” is not found to be better coated than “ M. F.” or any old style plate in the market, 


it can be held subject to our order. 


Samples of “ Gilbertson’s Old Method ” 21d “‘Camaret” plates sent to architects and others on application. 


MERCHANT & CO. 


For sale by 


525 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


90 Beekman Street, New York. 
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SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Circular. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 
P.O. BOX 35, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
H. F. WATSON, 


STORY & WILBUR 
ae R. PHILIP GORMULLY, eye ne noni 
BUILDING PAPERS, MANUFACTURER OF ae eee 


ROOFING MATERIALS, ETC. ~ 
beafening Felt, Water-Proof Sheathing, Packing Pa: GALVANIZED-IRON CORNIGES, ROUDNG SLALES 


Price List and Sa amphe book furnished upon apyeestion. Lew. FIN , ETC. 
We have the entire production of 


Tin, Slate and Corrugated-lron MERRILL’S 


ROOFING. BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 
KNISBLY& MILLER 


PATENT FIRE AND WATER-PROOF 
ALSO THE 
129 and 131 South Clinton St., Chicago, 


















Metallic Skylights. 
228 and 230 Mii Stee, Cag. aan Meneses nate teary ses 


dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi- 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
























(Send for Illustrated Catalogue.) n the market for the quality. Also, 
i WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
Slate, Tin & Iron Roofers. STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
——— MANUFACTURERS OF | NEW ENGLAND PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
alll} GALVANIZED I R oO N 7 F It w fi C0 pom. Rozin-Sized, Tarred and ‘Dry Felts. 
CORNICES. Bit HOONNE Uo, RED SLATES. 
mz) Fs Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
T H E H AY E 5 wes. 22 Milk St., Boston. all grades and prices, Particular attention to ship- 
PATENT / Ine rpore a ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade, 
SKYLIGH TS. : ’ weet! _ Originators of Felt Roofing | Special rates by car- loads from quarries. 
Inde ice Inguiries promptly answered. 
(Un aan nse. ap t 1. ~~ $ 60000 in New England. quiries p ptly an 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 


Inventors and only Manufac 
CORRUGAT ED IRON Levi Lwinours Pret. turers of the Celebrated JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. 8. A. WILBUR. 


| FOR ROOFING, &c. dibs Reger Trees 





“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 











EUREKA SLATE CoO. 
THE CINCINNATI Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CORRUGATING COMPANY, | Biiisite ia aus 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. UNFADING GREEN 
Superior Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, Arches. Most Economical, Durable and Effective. be ele) FIN G SLAT E : 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 





PURPLE, SEA GREEN, RED, and BLACK 
SLATES. 


Also Billiards, Paving Slabs, 
Mantels, Urinals and all 
Kinds of Slate Works. 


Hivery Architect and Builder ee ane. 


IN THE Strand, London, England. 


UNITED STATES and CANADA , = 
Should drop a postal card to 1. Ff. & a Ap HAYDEN, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


IN. BS. TA TLOm Co.. ROOFING SLATE 


. PHILADELPHIA, Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts, St. Louis, Mo. 








and receive their circular on 


“DO YOU GET WHAT YOU SPECIFY?” GRANITE ROOFING. 





The information contained is useful and of the utmost importance (PATENTED.) 
A wah: to 3 ee > oS shaat: — For steep or flat roofs, Felt and Burlap combined 
to Architects in drawing up their specifications and to asd qramitined ; 2 finished roofing, easy to lay ; Strona, 
Builders in contracting for Roofing Materials. elastic, durable and cheap. Best'roof for Iron-works. 
5 Acids and sulphur have no effect on it. Send ‘for circu- 


lar and sample. 


Sent free to any address. THE GRANITE ROOFING CO., 


15th and Washington Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


ay ROCK QUARRIER SAVES 500 PER GENT. 











Saves waste of Stone, handling waste, and powder. Cuts 32 inches deep, 150 feet 
length according to hardness of rock. Cuts and finishes the block as 
it lies natural in the earth. Rights for sale. 






NORTH PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES: WS: 


33 per cent below others of equal quality. Color, blue-black, never fades. Does not 
drop from the nail. 


JOHN CRUMP, 4 So. Broad St. Philadelphia. 
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FJron-iWork. 








J.B.&J.M. CORNELL, 





141 CENTRE ST.. NEW YORK. 
JOHN MERRY, Manufacturer of the 


“LION” and “PHOENIX” BRANDS of GALVANIZED SHEET-IRON. 


And dealer inall grades of black Sheet-iron. Corrugated-iron for Roofing or Siding, Tin Plates, 
Solder, Sheet Zinc, Slating and Roofing Nails, Tinned, Galvanized and Blocked. Ail kinds of iron 
work galvanized or tinned to order. 


537 to 547 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 


Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Wrought-Lron Bridges, Iron Stairs. All kinds of 
Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


The FRED J. MEYERS MANUF'G CO,, 


A ) Wrought-Iron Fences, 


Roof Cresting, Jails, and all kinds of Building Iron-Work. 
ALSO WIRE BANK AND OFFICE RAILING. 
Wire Window-Guards, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WIRE- WORE. 
x 
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Send for Tlustrated 








Office and Works, 419, 421 & 423 Madison eed cutatin Ky. 
NORTHROP’S THE SNEAD & CO. 
PATENT PANELED IRON CEILING/ TRON WORKS, 


DURABLE, HANDSOME AND FIRE-PROOF. cs 
Will not stain or crack off as plaster, or warp and Louisville, Ky. 
Manufacturers of every description of 
years. Suitable for all classes of buildings. 


burn as wood. 
Suitable for all classes of build Structural and Ornamental Iron Work. 


NORTHROP’S PAT. CAP-SEAM IRON ROOFING. 
A. Norturop & Co., 97 Is? AVE., PirTsBURGH, PA.| [ron Buildings, Store Fronts, 





Over 3,500,000 square feet used in the past ten 





. tren Fact a 
ail-Work, ank-Vaul 
Passaic Rolling wat Co. —- re ge 
PATERSON, N. Railings, Gates, 
Verandas, Crestings, 
SOLID ROLLED BEAMS,) “Sitti, “iit 
Air-Grates, Bolts, 


Channels, Angles, Tees aa” Sidewalk-lights, Blacksmithing, 


Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 





Contracts taken in any part of the country. 


UNION FOUNDRY, 


AND’ PULLMAN CAR-WHEEL WORKS. 
Architectural Iron-Work a Specialty. 


Dealers in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes, 
both Iron and Steel. Correspondence solicited and 
prices given on al) classes of Lron-Work. 


Established 1852. Office, 164 Dearborn St., 
N. 8S. BOUTON, Pres’t., CHICAGO, 


Union Spring Hinges 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT on WRONG. 


They work either way, right of 
left. All sizes. Single BR. -t 





























SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 





Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, ble acting. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. Por Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
Frouts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-lron they have no equal. 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking- Fountains, Garden Send for Price List. 





Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, Lamp-Posts, M. W. ROBINSON. Sole A 
Railings Fork 


79 Chambers St., New 


J. G. & T. DIMOND, 
Architectural Iron - Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


209 & 211 West 33d St., New York. 


TRON 


BUILDINGS, 
ROOFS, FRONTS, 
BEAMS, GIRDERS, 
STAIRS, COLUMNS, 
RAILINGS, etce., ete. 


Special attention ove & pp means Wrought-Iron 
ork. 


PHEENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channels 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 


Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 








for fire-proof buildings framed 
and fitted as per plans. 
PHCGNIX Wrought-Iron Columns 


of all sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street. 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street. 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 


N. CHENEY. ‘piog . {201 BROADWAY, 
C., HEWLETT. OFFICE : New York. 
Works: Greenport, L. I. 


WALLIS IRON WORKS. 


Manufacturers of the 
PERKINS PATENT 


Fire-Proof Double Iron Shutters & Doors 


For Stores and Warehouses. 

Tested and recommended by underwriters throughout 
the United States. Catalogue with reports of 
tests mailed on application. 

7 to 11 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Bolled and Drawn | Steel Hand Bail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 
Ornamental fren Werks. 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF’G CO, 


ELM aVENUE AND 424 87S, 
PHILADELPHIA. 















a 
Brivce Raines 
Jait AND Bank Work 
Gritts, ANDIRONS 
SxuTters, Doors, &o. 
Railings, Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions. 


J cilities for the manufacture of FORGED 
and ANED Wrought Iron Work for I ~ bo 


Send for Catalogue. 
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FJron-iWork. 





NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


ARTISTIC BRONZE DECORATION 
for Buildings, Monuments, and Altars. 


Architects’ Designs executed, and de- 
signs furnished for special subjects. 


S Artistic Monuments in Granite and 
r Bronze. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, 
&c., &c. Prices and Catalogues 
sent free. 

Address 


“Me i. McSHANE and CO 


ki 
” 
— Baltimore, - - - Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
THOMASTON, CONN., 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


























THE E. HOWARD 
WATCH AND CLOCK COMPANY. 


CLOCKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
TOWER CLOCKS A SPEOIALTY. 
114 Tremont St., Boston. 2 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Winckelmann’s History of Aw 
ctent Art. 
Translated from the German by Dr. G. H. LopGE. 
Two volumes, 8vo, $9.00. 


A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic 
with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann 
has been translated into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient zsthetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. The 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are described 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de- 
tails of fascinating interest. 

“ Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of 
art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its 
parts, and stands there, noble, simple, lofty, somplete; 
IT 18.”"—Herder, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.,, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Kissena Nurseries. 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons& Sons Co.. 


LIMITED 


Flushing, N. Y. 


The Sanitary News. 


HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 


A Semi-Monthly Journal of Sanitary 
Science. 








Office of Publication: 
113 ADAMS STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





European Office : 
50 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E. C. 
Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 
In the United States and Canada, . $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,. ...... 3.00 


Advertising : $2.00 an inch. 





GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, 
Window-Caps, Finials, Etc., 


— AND— 


— Architectural 
| Sheet Metal 


ORNAMENTS 


AND 








omen TOY RPPRERL ok Sa Al RPT 


And Spun Brass, Copper, and Zinc Work. 


Manufactured by BAKEWELL & MULLINS, 
SALEM (Col. Co.), OHIO. 


Architects, Builders, and Cornice-Makers should send for our New Illustrated Catalogues. 


Wood- Working 


Machinery. 


FOR 
CAR BUILDERS, 
PLANING MILLS, 
RAILROAD SHOPS, 
CABINET, CARRIAGE, 
SASH, DOOR, and 
BLIND MAKERS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


; = GOODELL & WATERS, 
app — Thirty-First and Chestnut Sts., 


POST BAND-SAW. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Sanitary Supplies. — 


The Zane Patent Sanitary Water-Closet. A 


Self-closing and Compres- 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 
and cold water. 





The attention of the public is called to our new 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made. The combination of 
the FLUSH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-Cocks regulates the 


supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 
closets without altering the pipes or seat. The closet 
Self-closing and compres- will work equally as well with either street or tank 


. ressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the | r 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, Valve doos not close until the bow! is filled with water. Self-closing and adjustable 
for hot and cold water. Ball Cock. Sure Pop. 





All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


JOSHPH ZANE &CO., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Aanitarp Supplies. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 and 90 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF 


Imperial Porcelain Baths, Wash-Tubs, Sinks, ete. 


























“IMPERIAL” WASH-TUBS.—No Covers. 

The above illustration shows the “Imperial ” Porcelain Wash-Tubs set up without covers, and with Faucets over top, which is now considered the most ap- 

proved style of titting up these ‘Tubs, as it not only gives more room inside, but admits of a much better arrangement of the supply-pipes, getting them over the 

Tubs. instead of behind, where they can be readily got at in case of leak or necessary repairs. A sliding eover can also be made for Tubs put up in above manner if 
desired, although we should very much prefer them just as shown, i. e. showing the beautiful clean porcelain surface, 

In calling the attention of Architects, Plumbers and others to these Tubs, it is probably enough to say that they are in material and fin- 
ish in all respects the same as our “ Imperial” Porcelain Bath-Tubs, being perfectly modelled, delicate and uniform in color, with a glaze 
which is simply perfect and unapproached by anything of the kind yet made. ‘They should be seen by all who are in the market for such 
goods, before specifying or purchasing any other kind. 

COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS WITH PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


All our Sanitary Specialties are fitted up with water attached and may be seen at our Warerooms, 88 and 90 Beekman Street. 


Bennor SYP on Trap. The Kelly Stop & Waste Cock 


to prevent uperguees 
An Absolute seal under 





from freezing, and con- 
trol the water-supply 
from any point in a 
building, or as a Self- 
BB closing Hopper Cock, 
or Sel ——_ Flushing 
Apparatus for Water- 
Ciosets or Urinals. 


Send for Catalogue. 
THOS. KELLY & BROS, Plumbers, 


Self Cleansing. |x. x. nce: mani sents een 
Bath-Tub Traps| THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP. 


. . A positive valve Seal; a sound 
on same principle waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
with cap above effective and durable. 
floor. 


With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar 
et. ‘There is no other Trap so sure 


PHILADELPHIA. 


None that approxi- 
Send for Price-List. 





all Circumstances. 













mates in it thesurety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. IJilustrative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Jree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 








POWELL’S PATENT “ST 








CLEVELAND, O. 
' ' \ 
Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs 
THE “EJECTOR” FAUCET 
3 Old Masters 
Endorsed by the plumbing trade 
S and Architects asthe best Panest OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
= ever made. Simple, durable, in Mrs. Mary E. Rospsguys, from the French of Ev- 
= omners, Se tage = ae GENE FROMENTIN. 1 vol. 8vo. With 12 full-page 
ia cocks a specialty. Our self-clos- i ‘ 
& ing work ts the best in the world. Heliotypes. $3. 
< Sold by plumbers only. . a ee sen 
«fi Hose bibbs made an this princi- The Boston Cour nye eaye 3 “It - diffic ult ade- 
mm le, fitted with stuffing-box for quately to convey a sense of the charm of this 
.% ack-pressure, superior to any- | book. 
39] - ~ Ging & the market. The N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into 
t RENTON BROS. the real life of the artists, into their surroundings, 
105 East 9th Street, N. Y. and even into their feelings.’’ 
Factory, Greenpoint, L.I. New York depot for the a 
Kelly “Chicago Stop and Waste Cock.” PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 





211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Masons’ Supplies. 





AKRON SEWER PIPE CO.; AKRON, OHIO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD 
Akron Salt-Clazed 


SEWER PIPE 


The superior gaaliy of the pipe 
manufactured by this Company 
have given national reputation to 
Akron Sewer my which has been 
acquired solely A this Company’s 
efforts to make the best article 
offered to the public. Be sure to 
order the Standard to secure the 
pipe which has made the reputation 








Agencies for the sale of our Akron 


Pine inl the Pica! S68 Wow bagiang gets, HOKE & COLEMAN, 62 Congress Street, BODI0R, Mass, om ngener and Superintenden 





For further intormation address F. W. ROCKWELL, Secretary, Akron, Ohio. 


“The Best is the Cheapest ” 


For quality we refer by 
permission to the following 
eminent Civil Engineers 
Mr. E. 8. CHESBROUGH, 

City Engineer, Chicago, 
Mr. J. W. ADAMS, 

Sanitary Eng’r, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Mr. J. HERBERT SHEDD, 

Late Chief *r Providence Water 
Works, 


Col. GEO. E. WARING, coke gM 4 


Mr. W. H. seapeEr. 
Sup’t Sewers, Boston, Mass 


Meas. W.8S.& y, he vy 
} AL aie. 
— yt an N.Y. 
Mr. W. W. WILSON, 








Yonkers, N.Y 





Guilding Stones. 


THOMLINSON & REED, 


Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 
Cor. Polk and Ellsworth Sts., Chicago. 





BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 


Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 
Quarrymen and Dealers in 
Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 

P.O. Address - ~- - Bedford Ind. 





5 . . 
Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
Ss OF ROCKLAND, ME. 

ea Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
PF sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
" Ih beauty of finish. 
M. H. St. JOHN, 


ee — Owner and Proprietor. 
_) Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 


Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 


Corsehill, (Scotch.) Red. 
FREESTONE. 
G. P. SHERWOOD, 


BRICKS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, i 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 









24 Pine St., New York. 

















{ANDERSON/= 
6 PRESSED BRICK CO. 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 











ROWE & DENMAN, 
Masons’ Building Materials, 


360 West Street, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS IN NEW YORK FOR 
BURNS, RUSSELL & COMPANY’S 
CELEBRATED 


BALTIMORE FRONT BRICK, 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K, B. & S. English, Lafarge French, 
Burham English, Lime of Teil, 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coa e. 
IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE. 








GABRIEL & SCHALL, 
205 Pearl Street, New York, 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF 
VORWOHLER ASPHALT MASTIC 

OF BRUNSWICK (GERMANY). 


VORWOHLER PORTLAND CE- 
MENT, OF HOLZMINDEN (GERMANY). 


IMPERIAL MORTAR AND CE- 
MENT BLACK. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND GEMENT, 


105 John St., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
Send for Practical Treatise on Cement. 


FOR SALE. 


800,000 feet 1 inch. and 1 1-4 inch. 


HARD-MAPLE FLOORING. 


Also Ash and Walnut Ceiling, Quartered Syc- 
amore, White Pine Flooring, Ceiling, 
and Finishing Lumber. 
KILN-DRIED SHINGLES, 
All 6 inch. wide and promiscuous widths. 


Wm. M. DWICHT & CO., 


DETROIT, MICH, 











PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFAC URES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
One of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone, 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone, 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
and greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
OFFICE : 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free on 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRICK ENAMELLING CO. 


O¥ PHILADELPHIA, 
THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 
Of Enamelled Bricks in the United States. 


Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
and Light Blue Bricks 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


All Colors,— On Edge,— $70.00 and $75.00 
per 1,000. Net Cash, F. O. B. 


If packed in barrels, an additional charge of $5.00 per 


sf 





The attention of architects and builders 
is called to the fact that these bricks, hav- 
ing an Enamelled Surface, are far supe- 
rior in durability and finish to the glazed 
bricks that are offered by other parties. 

Samples and pamphlets to be had on application to 
the office, 

No. 140 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
7 to 46 Oliver Street, Bosten, 
PROVIDENCE, R. Manchester & Hudson, ts 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag’ts. 
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Fire-proof Building. 


THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY, | 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 60 William St., NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Porous Terra-Cotta and Hollow Fire-Clay Tiles 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ann” STRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIRE-PROOF CEILING. 
500000 feet of this ceiling have been put 








up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
and it is now being put in the American 
Bank-Note building, New York. 





Patented April 16, 1478, 
and March 6, 1883. 





tz Bottom. " Ceiling Vile 
All forms of constructive lron-Work, such as “COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOF TRUSSES 
covered with POROUS TERRA-COTTA and left ready for plastering. 
Partitions. Furring and Roofing Furnished and Set. 





FIRE-PROOF MAT IALS 
HRIA 
. + 
Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company 
Manufacturers of Hollow Burnt-Olay Bricks and Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks, 
For Floors, Ceilings, Partitions, Furring, Roof-Lining, Column Fire-Proofing, ete. 

Office: 115 BROADWAY, New York. Factory, Raritan River, near Perth Amboy, N. J. 
EDWARD KEASBEY, Pres’t. J. C. Rossi, Sup’t. H. M. KEASBEY, Sec. and Treas. 
Boston Agents: FISKE & COLEMAN, 62 Congress Strect. 
tar Estimates Furnished. Builders Supplied. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 41 





Gro, M. MouLTon, Pres’t. . T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t, JOHNSON, See'yv,, Treas, and Gen'l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


Fire-Proof protec- FOR THE INTERIOR 
tion for Iron and CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 

Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ceilings, Eto. 
signs on ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SoLiIp 
plication, and PoRoUS TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
PLONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILK Co. 










- e a MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
0\0)\e adh dd L Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 

Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 





LEONARD F, BECKWITH, Pres’t. & Treas. ARTHUR BECKWITH, Sup’t. 


Established 1873. 


THE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Porous Terra-Cotta Blocks, Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Tei] Lime Composition Blocks. 
For Arches, Partitions, Furring, Deafening, Roofing, etc. 


BUILDERS SUPPLIED. 
Office, 229 BROADWAY, (Rooms 12, 13 and 14,) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, Manufacturer of 


7 
e- Proof, Material 
Hire - Proo ateria 
Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, ete. 


Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, ete., ete. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 


LYONS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF 
= JLIDLING MADE RLlAL, 


FRANK LYONS, JR., Sole Manufacturer. 
Office Room 60, Drexel Building, Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. Works, Nos. 57 to 65 Clason Ave., Brooklyn. 
New York Te slephone, New 387. mites Lng s‘lephone, Williamsburg, 391. Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange, 
. 1} Vesey St. (Box 82), 


FIRE-PROOF. 


MAGNESO CALCITE FIRE-PROOF CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Fire-Proot Material for the 


CHARLES E., STREAT, Sec’y. 














protection of buildings. 





Indorsed by 
the leading Architects of Boston. 

The above cut shows the method of apply- Send for testimonials of actual fire tests. 
ing the sheets of fire-proof material to floor Every information given by application to 
timbers, furrings, ete. the principal office. 


72 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


WATER-PROOFING YOUNG O. WILSON & SON, 


- a ‘ Manufacturers of 
FOR WALLS 
Renders brickwork permanently non-absorbent, pre- ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 
vents weather stains and crumbling mortar-joints ; 2 . 
also prevents disintegration of stone without altering 


the appearance. Can be proved reliable. State-rights 
for sale under the patent. For ful particulars apply to 





Best Quality of Plain and Moulded 
Pressed Brick. 


THEODORE HUNT, 413 North 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. ' omce, 1 .N. Paca Street, 





Baltimore, Md. 





@erra-Cotta. 


Boston eR 


A. BOSTON MASS 
lilustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 
upon application acconipanied by business card. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra-Cotta. 


Send for estimates. 


BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 














384 590 FIRSTS ST: 50: BOSTON 








PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK 
A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 





COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


Works: ; City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & a0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 

Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples 


TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 


PHILADELPHIA 
AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. 
Rosendale Cements. 








Portland, Roman, and 
Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 


WALDO BROS., 
8S Water Street. BOSTON. 


AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York. 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face of moisture and frost, 
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WM. H. JACKSON & CO. 


(NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT). 
Union Sq., 2d Door from Broadway, (17th St. side) 
NEW YORK, 


(a) vY Aheeeheeeaheaawaads heehee eeahaanees 
1 























PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL For 
NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881, 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (Limitea) 
Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


si < ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 

Pa Ni Self-Coiling, STEEL S H UTTER Fire & Burg- 
Revolving lar Proof, 

Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 


> Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


162 and 164 West 27th St. - -= New York. 














— 
‘ 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles, 
Solid and Substantial. Also 5-16 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


297 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Formerly 31 East 17th Street. 











Manufacturers of Artistic Grates and Fenders in Brass, Real Bronze, Steel and Tile YY A. iF 1h 
LOCKS. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. Catalogues on application. 


HAVE XO OTHER WARFROOMS 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


| The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 
16 East 18th St., New York City. 


Manufacturers of 











TheY ALE & TOWNE 








INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick.) | S3°Pramcii st. Boston. _| 64 Lake St.. Chicago. 


MANUFACTURING CO,, STAMFORD, CONN, 
York. 15 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 

















Designs and estimates on application. Established 1867. 








I NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS. 


CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. | mm And Brass Tiles 
bce COOPER, HEWITT & CO. Ps ~ Jf For 
lear MANTLE FAGINGS. 


Moule’s Earth-Closet. Manufactured by the 
DECECO Williamson Art Metal 
Works, 


A tse : 
Williamson’s Bronze 






































Sipho : 
Water- LOUISVILLE KY. 
Close 
and large 
Stock AMERICAN AND GEM 
PLUMBERS’ # SPRING HINGES. 
SUPPLIES. a2 Bronze, Brass & Iron, 2 





In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 
Finish. 
Send for Catalogue. 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 











[ESTABLISHED 1865.) 


Scenery for Theatres, Public Halls and Amateurs, 


LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, 8 Lafayette Place. N. Y. 
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‘Giant Metal Sash Chain 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
in State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall; Singer Building, Chicago; J.C. Flood’s, Menlo Park, Cal. 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; rew State War and Navy Depart 
ments, aud Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Hera/d Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings i 


all parte of the United States 


OAY LOR CEMENT. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh 


JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 91 Liberty Street, iNew York. 


Sole Agents for 8tyrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Canads. 
Send for New Desoriptioe Pamphict, 












CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance (Fire 


RRAGRE). cc ccvovcsesesoesececcces $1,750,137.81 
Reserve for re-insurance (Inland 

RUE) ccc wcscnccccocesvcsesorves 25,682.88 
Reserve ample for all other claims. 430,324.04 
Capital paid in in Cash............. 1,000,000.00 
Met Berlei cccccss: cccccseccecoes 1,661,797.28 


Total Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1884...$4,867,942.01 
CYRUS PECK, SrecReTARY, 
GEORGE T. HOPE, PRESIDENT. 
Agencies throughout the United States. 





Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 


Salesrooms: New Work and Chicago. 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 

Estimates furnished. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


T. WILLIAM HARRIS, 
Civil Engineer and Surveyor. 


Attention given to any engineering or surveying work 
Special Attention given to any work required by 
Architects, such as staking out lots, setting 
batters for buildings. giving lines and 





grades for buildings, streets, 
drives, and drains. Excavation and filling measured 
No. 63 Court Street, Room A, 
Cor. Cornhill & Court Sts. 





ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every description and make, including new and 
original designs solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-rooms 
in America, 


J. &S. CONOVER & CO., 





BO Wert 224 Street, * New Work: 





